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A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE SIEGE OF THE ALAMO 
AND OF THE PERSONNEL OF ITS DEFENDERS 


AMELIA WILLIAMS 
CHAPTER II 


SANTA ANNA’S INVASION OF TEXAS, AND HIS INVESTMENT AND FINAL 
ASSAULT OF THE ALAMO 


1. The Conditions in Mexico in 1836 


When Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna’ was elected president of 
Mexico in 1833, he was a leader of the Federalist party and was 
supposed to be in favor of even radical reforms. But what the 
man really wanted was power, rank and wealth for himself. He 
soon saw that these things lay in the hands of the church and of 
the central government, so he stripped off his mask of republican- 
ism, and by a coup d’etat contrived to bring about the Plan de 
Cuernavaca which declared against proscriptive laws, religious 
reforms, and toleration of Masonic sects,” and pronounced all laws 
void which were contrary to these views.* This plainly meant that 
Santa Anna wished to become dictator and that the reactionaries 


1See Chapter III for a biographical sketch of Santa Anna. 

*Clarence R. Wharton, Hl Presidente, Santa Anna, 24-25. Wharton 
says, “Santa Anna was himself a Yorkish Rite Mason, although he dis- 
avowed affiliation with any secret order. It is known, however, that 
he gave the distress signal of the Masonic order when he was brought 
in as a prisoner at San Jacinto in 1836, and it is a tradition in Texas 
that this signal, given to John A. Wharton who organized the first 
Masonic lodge in Texas, saved Santa Anna’s life. 

“George Lockhart Rives, The United States and Mewico, I, 228. 


, 
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would help him to accomplish his ambition in order to effect their 
own designs. His end was accomplished by dissolving Congress 
and amending the constitution, overthrowing the state legislatures, 
and dismissing cabinet members who were not subservient to his 
will. 

Five republican states—San Luis, Jalisco, Nuevo Leon, Zaca- 
tecas, and Coahuila-Texas vigorously protested. ‘Troops were sent 
under trusted generals to reduce the nearer states, while Santa 
Anna himself led troops to subdue Zacatecas. On May 10, this 
was accomplished with great brutality. Carlos Garcia, the gov- 
ernor, was defeated and overthrown, and the soldiers of Santa Anna, 
given free license, committed the most scandalous butcheries, rob- 
beries, and outrages. Zacatecas was completely crushed. Santa 
Anna himself ruthlessly seized the products of the rich mines as 
well as the funds of the state.* But for a while he hesitated con- 
cerning the course to pursue in reference to Texas. Gomez 
Farias’s plan of settling natives, subsidized by the nation, on the 
Texan frontier had been a complete failure, for the Mexicans 
could not be hired to go as colonists either to Texas or to Cali- 
fornia.® Therefore, Santa Anna with his hands full of the business 
of subduing Zacatecas and the other revolting states, had played 
for time and had adopted a seemingly conciliatory attitude toward 
Texas; consequently the objectionable law of April 6, 1830, was 
partly revoked, several new municipalities were set up, and other 
conciliatory steps were taken. But with Zacatecas crushed, and 
with the great wealth of this state in his hands, Santa Anna was 
ready to give his entire attention to Texas. 

Accordingly on August 31, 1835, in order to stir up the Mexican 
people and to begin preparations for his campaign, he issued, 
through the Minister of Relations, to all the governors and local 
officials, a proclamation declaring his intention to lead an army 
to Texas.*® 

It was Santa Anna’s plan quietly and gradually to gather at 
Bexar, where he had already stationed his brother-in-law and 
favorite general, Cos, an adequate force with which to begin his 

‘H. H. Bancroft, History of Mewxico, V, 140. 


‘Vicente Filisola, Guerra de Tejas, Il, 39-43. 
*‘Dublan y Lozano, Legislacion Mesxicano, III, 64-65. 
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campaign in the spring.” Therefore, when Cos reported in October, 
1835, that “all the colonists—even Austin’s, heretofore submis- 
sive—had risen,* he ordered General Sesma, the military ex- 
governor of Zacatecas, to march to Bexar with four battalions of 
light artillery. A little later the following order was dispatched 
to Sesma: 

The foreigners who are making war on the Mexican nation in 
violation of every rule of law, are entitled to no consideration what- 
soever ; and consequently, no quarter shall be given them, of which 
order you will give notice to your troops. These foreigners have 
with audacity declared war to the death on Mexicans and ought to 
have it given to them in the same manner.® 


2. Santa Anna’s Preparation for an Invasion of Texas 

Many difficulties confronted Santa Anna in his preparation for 
the Texas campaign, and in surmounting them he showed great 
energy and ingenuity. Mexico was bled white by revolutions, 
changes of government, and graft on the part of high officials. 
Although more than $7,500,000 had already been spent on the 
Mexican army in 1835, it was now necessary to raise more money, 
and this the government was unable to do by ordinary means.’° 
Finally funds were secured, chiefly from private money lenders, 
with interest averaging about 4% per month."* And even at this 
ruinous rate, most of the loan of $400,000 which was finally floated, 
was to be paid chiefly in supplies laid down at Matamoras.’* In- 
deed, the scarcity of money among the Mexican troops was as 
serious a matter as it was among the Texas soldiery. Although 
the Mexican soldiers were expected to live upon the country 
through which they passed, they often were hungry and in distress 

"Santa Anna to the Minister of War, January 15, 1835, University of 
Texas Manuscripts, Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg. 1, Op. Mil. 1835, Texas. 

‘The organization of committees of safety and the calling of a conven- 
tion for November 1, called forth this report. 

*Vicente Filisola, Memorias para la Historia de la Guerra de Tejas, 
II, 245. 

“Santa Anna, Manifiesto Que de Sus Operaciones en la Campana de 
Tejas, 6. 

4Nicito de Zamacois, Historia de Mejico, XII, 68, 69; El Mosquito 
Mexicano, December 8, 1835. 

*Ramon Caro, Verdadera Idea, 2-4, 148-168; here Caro gives details 
concerning the loan. He declares that Santa Anna got a commission 
out of it for his own private purse. 
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for the most trivial sums of money.’* Furthermore, the Mexican 
officials underrated the difficulties of the undertaking. In the first 
place, they felt confident that the colonists would have little chance 
when pitted against the Mexican army and would, therefore, make 
slight resistance. Little did they expect to find at Bexar an army 
that would make stubborn resistance, and which to the last man 
would die fighting. They furthermore took little accounting of 
the great distances their armies must march to fight against a foe 
in his own land and defending his own fireside. Then, again, 
Mexico had no navy with which to transport troops, no merchant 
marine, and little money with which to buy or to charter ships. 

Santa Anna’s difficulties were not all of a financial nature. He 
found it just as hard to raise troops as to raise money, and all his 
histrionic powers—which were by no means small—were called into 
service. He made bombastic speeches to stir up the passions and 
the zeal of the common people; he invented catchy slogans, dear 
to the Latin’s heart, and created military orders and decorations. 
One of the most notable and interesting of these is described in 
El Mosquito Mexicano of January 22, 1836. It is in the form of 
a decree from José Maria Tornel, the Secretary of War.** 


BZamecois, XII, 69. 

“EL Mosquito Mexicano, January 22, 1836. This decree reads: 

Attention! Civil Wars are always bloody. Our soldiers ever aspire 
to shed the blood of foreigners who seek to take away from us our 
rights and menace our independence. This war is righteous, and should 
be without remorse; and this nation will adorn with flowers the tombs 
of its defenders. Remember, soldiers, in civil war triumphant victory 
must always be accompanied by the mourning and by the tears of wid- 
ows and orphans. It is in the face of such reflections that our brave 
troops start out on a campaign, so full of privations, to retrieve the 
disasters at Bexar. So many misfortunes have already been suffered, 
and so many more may come that the Supreme Government is supremely 
indignant and ardently desires vengeance. It, therefore, esteems it very 
fitting that it should enact the following law: 

Art. I. The war against Texas is national: 

Art. II. To reward services that the army will make in this cam- 
paign and in wars of like nature, there is established a military order 
to be called the Legion of Honor; 

Art. III. In order to be admitted to this order it is necessary to 
have made the Texas campaign or to serve in Tampico, or other points 
of foreign aggression. The general-in-chief of the army himself will 
record the merits of each one. [There continued at this point eight 
articles of details concerning the ceremony of decoration] 

Art. IV. The candidate for the honor must kneel and swear: ‘I 
swear to be faithful to the country, the Government, and to honor and 
do all that constitutes the duty of a reliant loyal gentleman of the 
Legion of Honor.’ The soldiers and the sergeants then swear together 
to fight with extraordinary valor on the day of battle. 
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Smarting under the humiliation of the defeat, suffered by Gen- 
eral Cos at Bexar on December 10, 1835, Santa Anna had on 
December 30, of the same year, dictated a law to be passed by the 
Mexican government. This law was designed to check immigration 
from the United States to Texas, and its author believed that it 
would do it. The law stated that the Mexican government had 
positive information that meetings were being held in the United 
States with the undisguised intent of equipping armed expeditions 
against the Mexican nation; that the United States had repeatedly 
replied to protests concerning the matter that her authorities dis- 
approved of those meetings and had done all possible to prevent 
them. Nevertheless, since some speculators and adventurers con- 
tinued, in this manner, to break the neutrality laws of their own 
nation, and were successful in evading punishment at her hands; 
therefore, the President of Mexico directed that all armed foreign- 
ers who entered the territory of the Mexican Republic should be 
regarded as pirates and punished as such; also that all persons who 
exported arms or munitions of war to such adventurers, should be 
regarded as hostile to the Supreme Government.** Ramon Caro 
states that this law was drafted in Santa Anna’s private residence.*® 

By the latter part of December, 1835, Santa Anna had deter- 
mined to lead the invading army in person,** and with his native 
energy began the mobilization of troops at Saltillo. But with all 
his powers of organization, early in January, 1836, he had collected 
an army of only some 6,000 to 8,000 men,’** although on paper the 

The insignia of the Legion of Honor shall be a cross or star with five 
radiants. The center shall be surrounded by a crown of laurel; at one 
side shall be the national arms, on the other the motto, Honor, Valor, 
and Country. On the reverse side of the medal in the center shall be 
the name of the campaign or action for which the decoration is awarded 
with the words Republica Meaxicana. This cross shall be of silver for 
the cavalrymen, but of gold for all officers. The Grand Crosses will 
wear a band with red border on each edge across the right and left 
shoulders. This is a purely military order and shall be considered the 
highest honor the Mexican soldier can merit. None besides soldiers 
ought to obtain it. 

*Vicente Filisola, Guerra de Tejas, II, 241-253; Dublan y Lozano, 
Legislacién Mexicano, III, 114. 

*Ramon Martinez Caro, Verdadera Idea, 155. 

“Santa Anna, Memoirs (translated by Willie Ward Watkins), 91, 
University of Texas Archives. 

*Vicente Filisola, Guerra de Tejas, II, 337. Here Filisola gives as a 


general résumé of all troops, 6017; Kennedy, Jewas, II, 176-177, says, 
“8,000 of the best troops in Mexico”; Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 64, 


, 
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Mexican army amounted to 27,000 regulars, and with the more or 
less permanently organized militia totaled 48,600.‘° Supplies and 
transportation facilities were equally difficult to secure. Most of 
the supplies came from Coahuila and other north Mexican states, 
and it must be held in mind that the “population of these states 
was not entirely unsympathetic with the Texans.’’”° 

When General Sesma received his orders in October, 1835, to 
march to Bexar with four battalions of infantry and one of artillery, 
he began immediately to equip his men for the march. But in 
November he was obliged to start for Laredo with only about 1,500 
men, and with insufficient supplies. Consequently, he was forced 
to requisition such supplies as he needed them, giving scrip on 
the government. His march through Nuevo Leon left the people 
of that state outraged and resentful.*t But Sesma pressed on. 
The distance from Zacatecas to Laredo is about 500 miles and it 
was December 27, before he arrived there. There he found General 
Cos with his defeated army of 800 men together with a large 
number of women and children who were following as hangers-on 
or camp followers. This motley crowd had arrived at Laredo on 
Christmas Day. When Santa Anna heard of Cos’s defeat and 
retreat, he ordered him on to Monclova to rest and recruit his men, 
and after having put his army in as good condition as the scarcity 
of money and supplies would permit he should “return to his post 
to redeem, if he could, his wavering reputation.”*? Sesma, he 
ordered to San Juan Bautista for the purpose of getting his troops 
in condition for the long march to Texas. Already he had sent 
General Ferniandez—it will be recalled—with a small force to re- 
inforce Matamoras. By February 1, in spite of all the tremendous 
difficulties with which he had been confronted, Santa Anna was 
gives the number as 6,000; while Santa Anna, Memoirs (translation by 
Willie Ward Watkins), 91, says, 8,000. 

“George L. Rives, The United States and Meswico, I, 322. 

*The Governor of Coahuila and Texas to José Maria Monasterio, Oc- 
tober 29, 1835, University of Texas Transcripts, Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg. 1, 
Op. Mil. 1835, Texas. 

*Juan N. de la Garza y Evia to the Minister of War and Marine, 
December 30, 1835, University of Texas Transcripts, Guerra, Frac. 1, 
Leg. 1, Op. Mil. 1836, Texas. 

=Cos to the Minister of War, February 1, 1836, University of Teaxas 
Tramscripts, Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg. 3, Op. Mil. 1836, Texas, Exp. de 
Febrero. 
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ready to set out from Saltillo. He reached Laredo by the 12th and 
rested there four days, waiting for all the troops to assemble. 


3. The Maturing of Plans for the Invasion and for the Punish- 
ment of Texas 


While waiting at Laredo, Santa Anna matured the policy to be 
pursued in Texas when he had conquered it. His plans were de- 
veloped under ten heads: (1) all leaders and principal promoters 
of the revolution should be executed; (2) all expense of putting 
down the insurrection, and all losses incurred, including past due 
custom duties, not collected, should be paid by confiscation of the 
property of the Texans; (3) all who had taken part in the insur- 
rection should be driven from the province; (4) all foreigners who 
had not participated in the war, living on the sea coast or on the 
borders of the United States, should be removed far into the 
interior; (5) all foreigners who had come since 1828 as part of an 
armed force should be regarded as pirates and punished as such; 
(6) all grants and sales of land to non-residents should be vacated, 
and the best of the land should be divided among the Mexican 
soldiers if they would occupy them; but no Anglo-American was 
to be permitted to settle in Texas; otherwise the vacant lands 
should be sold at one dollar per acre, allowing to the French and 
English each 5,000,000 acres, to the Germans somewhat more, and 
to the Spanish without limit; (7) all negroes should be liberated 
and declared free.** 

Now, it must be remembered that General Cos and his army 
were under parole, the specific terms of the parole being that they 
should not again take up arms against Texas; yet under Santa 
Anna’s order, he was recruiting and equipping that same army 
to invade Texas.** Urrea, late governor of Durango, was also 
whipping troops into marching shape. He was ordered to go with a 

**Vicente Filisola, Guerra de Tejas, II, 370-376; see, also, Santa Anna 
to Minister of War and Marine, February 16, 1836, University of Texas 
Transcripts, Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg. 3, Op. Mil, 1836, Texas, Exp. de 
Febrero. 

*Arie Claiborne, The Story of the Alamo, 10-12, gives a very dramatic 
account, probably apocryphal, of the meeting between Santa Anna and 
Cos, and of the latter’s determination to keep his word of honor and to 
carry out the terms of his capitulation at Bexar. But in the end of 


the stormy scene, Cos yielded to the stronger will of Santa Anna and 
prepared to return to Texas. 
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small :force—323 infantry and 300 cavalry—** to unite with the 
force under Fernandez at Matamoras. There he was to be joined 
by 300 men from Yucatan. He was then to cross the Rio Grande 
and guard the right flank of the main army. It was these troops 
under Urrea, who having crossed the Rio Grande on February 17, 
met and destroyed the remnant of the Matamoras expedition, Jed 
by Grant and Johnson, on February 27 and March 2, 1836. 

By this time it was clear to his generals that Santa Anna meant 
to march overland to Bexar. They all strongly disapproved of 
the plan. The second in command was General Vicente Filisola, an 
Italian by birth, but for many years a citizen of Mexico. There 
were also Generals Sesma, Gaona, Tolsa, Andrade, Woll, and Cos, 
all of whom were now ordered to concentrate their commands 
before the little town of Bexar. 

Filisola urged to the last that the base of operations on the Rio 
Grande should be established at Mier. He founded his argument 
on the facts that this more southerly route was shorter; that it 
was closer to other towns that might be expected to furnish sup- 
plies; and that an advance made by way of San Patricio and 
Goliad to San Felipe would cut Bexar off from the rest of Texas 
and thus make the taking of it easy; indeed, he pointed out that 
the Texans might even be forced to abandon it without a battle. 
By this plan, also, the Mexican army would have a chance of 
being supported, in part, with supplies by sea. But Santa Anna 
stubbornly rejected** all advice, and the troops set out on their 
long march of more than 500 miles. Following Filisola’s account, 
the Mexican army was divided into five sections: 


1. Vanguard under Sesma............ 1,541 men, 6 guns; 
2. First Brigade under Gaona......... 1,600 men, 6 guns; 
3. Second Infantry under Tolsa....... 1,838 men, 6 guns; 
(This brigade included Cos’s Troops) 
4. Cavalry under Andrade............ 437 men; 
5. Detachment under Urrea, 
300 infantry, 301 cavalry, total.... 601 men, one gun; 
6. Altogether they totaled............ 6,019 men, 21 guns. 


*Urrea, Diario, 7-10; Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 65. 

*Filisola, Guerra de Tejas, II, 255-269. In discussing these plans for 
the march, Filisola says, “it was pure contrariness and a wilful deter- 
mination to have his own way that caused Santa Anna to persist in his 
plan to march overland.” He adds, however, that Santa Anna was to 
be somewhat excused, because he was sick. 
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But on Tuesday, March 4, 1836, #1 Mosquito Mexicano published 
the following enumeration in its account of the invading army: 


The army was formed in the following brigades : 

1st composed of 1,500 men under Ramirez y Sesma ; 

2nd composed of 2,000 men under General Gaona; 

3rd composed of 2,000 men under General Tolsa ; 

4th composed of 1,000 cavalry under General Andrade; mean- 
while General Urrea at the head of 1,000 infantry and 500 horse 
operates between Matamoras and Goliad.*7 


4. The Long Hard March to Bexar 


The march from Monclova began on February 8, the brigades 
leaving singly at intervals of two days, each carrying a month’s 
supplies. Santa Anna with a picked detachment pushed forward 
by rapid marches, passed the various brigades, and reached San 
Juan Bautista on February 12. On the same day Sesma crossed 
the Rio Grande at Laredo. Soon these advance forces were joined, 
making an army more than 2,500 strong, and then, one of the 
most toilsome and bitter marches in the records of American history 
began. The number of mules and horses necessary for the trans- 
portation of supplies and baggage was extraordinary.** The coun- 
try through which this army had to march was a semi-desert, 
almost destitute of water and food for beast and man. It was 
winter; the weather which had been mild, became suddenly very 
eold. Andrade’s cavalry got lost in a snowstorm, in the midst 
of a mesquite thicket, on the first night of the march. Many of 
the animals froze to death, fifty yokes of oxen being lost in this 
way. Alternate cold northers and driving sheets of rain and sleet, 
followed by days of scorching sun, added extremes of cold and heat, 
thirst, hunger, and fatigue to this army marching on little more 

*Tbid., II, 337-338; Santa Anna’s Diario, II, 33. Here Santa Anna 
himself says that he had 8,000 men in Texas; Hl Mosquito Mewxicano, 
March 4, 1836, says 8,000; Kennedy, Texas, II, 176-177, says 8,000; 
Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 64, says 6,000. It is evident that Ken- 
nedy followed Santa Anna, or El Mosquito Mexicano as authority, while 
Yoakum followed Filisola. 

**Filisola, Guerra de Tejas, II, 338-339. Here Filisola tells us that 
1,800 pack mules, 33 four-wheeled wagons, and 200 two-wheeled carts 
were not sufficient to carry all the provisions, and that a considerable 
quantity was left in Monclova to be sent on by the governor as soon as 
transportation could be obtained. Following the troops were great 
numbers of mules and carts, belonging to the peddlers of liquor, pro- 


visions, and other things. “Indeed,” he says, “the brigades more nearly 
resembied great convoys of freight than an army on the march.” 


, 
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than half rations. To make conditions worse, a great number of 
women were going along as camp followers, and they, too, had to 
be provided for. Sickness and exhaustion struck down both man 
and beast; the gun carriages and artillery wagons became loaded 
with sick soldiers. The medical service of the Mexican army, at 
its best, was scant and poorly organized,”® and there were many 
deaths on this long march due almost wholly to the lack of medical 
attention. But, in spite of the fact that many had perished and 
others had deserted,*® at noon on February 23, the Mexican army 
reached the heights north of the Alazan. They had arrived at 
Bexar. 


5. The Investment and Final Assault of the Alamo 

As has already been stated in Chapter I, few of the Texans 
believed the report of Blaz Herrera, when on February 18, he 
returned from Laredo and declared that a large Mexican force had 
crossed the Rio Grande and was advancing upon Bexar. But the 
Mexican population of the city manifested great excitement,”’ a 
restlessness that caused Travis and his men considerable uneasiness. 
By the morning of February 23, it was clear to all that the spirit of 
anxiety and fear had developed a well defined exodus from the 
town.** The people hurried to and fro along the streets and plazas ; 


*José Maria Tornel, Tejas y los Estados Unidos de America in sus 
Relaciones con la Republica Mewicana, 29-30; Filisola, Guerra de Tejas, 
II, 311, 302, 315, 148. Filisola here remarks: “The army pressed on 
trusting solely to the mercy of divine Providence which does not always 
send a Saint Peter to heal with his shadow.” 

“Tbid., II, 347, 362; Ramon Caro, Verdadera Idea, 7. 

“In running the Bounty and Donation files at the General Land Office, 
it is clearly noticeable that many of the Mexicans who had participated 
in the storming of Bexar in December, 1835, and who had remained in 
the Texan army, were “honorably discharged” from the 10th to the 22nd 
of February, 1836. This fact, no doubt, caused something of the bitter- 
ness which Travis seemed to feel toward the Mexican population of 
Bexar, for Bowie, Neill, and Jameson, in their letters, speak especially 
of the friendly attitude of the people of the city. 

“J. M. Rodrigues, Memoirs, 8-9. In 1836, Judge J. M. Rodrigues was 
a boy eight years old. His father was a man of intelligence, with fair 
education and considerable property, and he had a strong influence among 
the Mexicans of Bexar. Rodrigues says that Travis, before the arrival 
of the Mexicans, did not have his private quarters at the Alamo, but 
kept a room in the city. On his way to and from the Alamo he passed 
the Rodrigues home and would frequently stop to talk with Mr. Rod- 
rigues. On the 16th of February one Rives, a cousin of Mrs. Rodrigues, 
came from Laredo to San Antonio and told his friends to leave the city, 
because a large Mexican army was surely on its way to Texas. Rod- 
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carts loaded with household and kitchen goods, moved along the 
various roads leading from the town. There was much subdued 
excitment. Upon being questioned, these movers would declare 
that they were simply going into the country to begin farming 
operations. Nevertheless, the Texans became apprehensive and 
decided to place a sentry in the tower of the San Fernando church 
with instructions to keep vigilant watch to the west, and at first 
sight of Mexican troops to ring the bell. About noon of that 
same day the sentry sighted moving figures beyond the Alazan. 
Glittering lances seemed to indicate that they were cavalry troops ; 
but at the ringing of the church bell they disappeared over the 
hills, so that when no enemy could be seen by the crowd that had 
assembled at the alarm, the sentry was accused of falsehood. 

But the sentry’s report was true, for as has just been related, 
Santa Anna’s army had arrived. In fact, Santa Anna had arrived 
at the Medina River during the night of February 20. There he 
halted and intended to go into camp, partly to rest his weary 
troops, partly to await the coming of his slower brigades; but 
upon learning from his scouts that the Texans were to join with 
the Mexicans in a fandango on the night of the 21st, he planned 
to push on and make an attack before daybreak of the morning 


rigues immediately warned Travis, and urged him to withdraw his forces 
from Bexar, join Houston, and make a stand at Gonzales; but Travis 
refused to believe the report, saying that it could not be true, for since 
it was less than three months since the defeat of Cos, the Mexicans 
would not dare to return so soon. After the 18th of February, Mexi- 
cans arrived daily from the Rio Grande, all bearing similar reports of 
the advancing Mexican forces. After each new report Rodrigues would 
urge Travis to leave before it was too late. Finally Travis told him 
that he and his men had decided to stay and die at the Alamo, if need 
be, fighting for Texas. Rodrigues belonged to a company of twenty-four 
Mexicans, organized by Juan N. Seguin. All except nine of this com- 
pany were with Houston’s army which had been left at Gonzales. These 
Mexican soldiers of the Texan army were engaged chiefly in foraging 
from ranch to ranch in order to maintain food supplies for the soldiers 
with Travis at Bexar and with Fannin at Goliad. The nine members 
of this company not at Gonzales were with Juan N. Seguin, their cap- 
tain, under Travis’s command. On the 20th of February, Rodrigues 
received orders to join his command at Gonzales. On the morning of 
February 22, Rives came again to the home of Mrs. Rodrigues, and 
urged her to leave Bexar, for he said he had seen Santa Anna himself 
(whom he knew) in disguise, looking in on a fandango in Soledad street 
the night before. This news spread rapidly among the Mexicans. By 
dawn of the 23rd Mrs. Rodrigues and her children left the city and 
went to the ranch of Dofia Ximines which was twenty miles in the coun- 
try. This story gives some idea of what the condition at Bexar must 
have been. 


, 
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of the 22nd. But before he had received this information from 
his scouts, his army had already pitched camp on both sides of 
the Medina, the munition wagons being on the west bank. More- 
over, a cold norther, accompanied by a heavy rain, had blown up; 
the river rose suddenly, and finding it impossible to make a crossing 
in the storm, he gave up his plan for the surprise attack. But 
during the night of the 22nd, the cavalry, as the vanguard of the 
invaders, had been stationed on the heights to the west overlooking 
the city.** 


a. Travis and His Men Go Into the Alamo 


In order to ascertain the truth, Travis called for volunteer scouts 
to ride out to reconnoiter. Doctor John Sutherland and John W. 
Smith, both having horses in town, offered their services. After 
agreeing that the sentry should give the alarm if he saw them 
returning at a run, they set out on the Laredo road. Upon reach- 
ing the crest of a hill about a mile and half out of town, the two 
scouts came in full view of the Mexican cavalry, formed in battle 
line, the commander riding up and down in front of it, waving his 
sword, and apparently giving orders. Halting only long enough 
to estimate that the forces before them would number from 1,200 
to 1,500, they wheeled their horses and dashed back toward the 
city; whereupon the sentry rang the church bell. Travis now 
realized that the enemy was indeed upon him, and he ordered the 
Texan soldiers, congregated upon Main Plaza, to retire to the 
fortress of the Alamo. This movement was carried out in fairly 
good order. 

It had rained on the morning of the 23rd, and the ground was 
wet and slippery. Doctor Sutherland’s horse was unshod and 
when spurred into a run had slipped and fallen, pinning his 
rider’s leg under his body. Smith helped the horse and its rider 
to their feet, but Sutherland’s knee was badly lamed. Upon reach- 
ing the city, they learned that the soldiers had all withdrawn to 
the Alamo, and thither they also went. 

Within the fortress all was busy confusion. The men were now 
active and eager for orders. Already most of them were engaged 
in planting cannons, and in other work for defense. As Suther- 

Santa Anna to the Minister of War, February 27, 1836, University of 
Texas Manuscripts, Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg. 3, Op. Mil. 1836, Texas, Exp. 
de Febrero; Filisola, Guerra de Tejas, II, 379-380; William Corner, San 
Antonio de Bexar, 121 
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land and Smith rode into the enclosure, they met Colonel Crockett, 
who accompanied them to Travis. Sutherland reported the Mexi- 
can cavalry almost within the city, but upon attempting to dis- 
mount, ‘he found that he could not stand on his crippled leg. 
Nevertheless, he offered his services. 

Travis, upon learning of Sutherland’s injury, asked if he could 
stand a ride to Gonzales, saying: “I must send a message to 
Gonzales as quickly as possible so as to rally the people to my 
support.” Sutherland was willing to attempt the mission, and 
Smith volunteered to accompany him. Crockett, still standing by, 
said to Travis: “And here am I, Colonel, assign me to some place, 
and I and my Tennessee boys will defend it all right.” Travis 
then replied that he wished Crockett to defend the picket wall 
extending from the end of the barracks on the south side to the 
corner of the church. After a few hasty preparations and brief 
farewells to friends, Smith and Sutherland set out eastward. To 
avoid being seen and pursued by the Mexican cavalry which was 
just then entering the city on the west, they took the Goliad road, 
but after going half a mile, they turned due east and struck into 
the Gonzales road about a mile and a half east of the city. By 
that time it was three o’clock on the afternoon of the 23rd.** 


b. The First Despatches from the Alamo 
The hasty note that Travis sent by these couriers to Andrew 
Ponton, Alcalde of Gonzales, read: 
“Commandancy of Bexar, 
“Feb. 23rd. 3 o’clock P. M., 1836 


To Andrew Ponton, Judge and Citizens of Gonzales: 
The enemy in large force is in sight. We want men and pro- 


“James T, DeShield (ed.), “John Sutherland’s Account of the Fall of 
the Alamo,” Dallas News, February 5 and 12, 1911; or see John Suther- 
land, Memoirs, University of Texas Archives; John Ford, Origin and 
Fall of the Alamo, 21-26; William Corner, San Antonio de Bexar, 120- 
121; John Henry Brown, History of Texas, I, 565; Appendix II, No. 2, 
of the thesis from which these chapters are taken, shows a plat of the 
Alamo and environs, drawn by Ignacia Labastida, the chief engineer of 
Santa Anna’s army. The original plat, done in water colors, is in the 
University of Texas Archives. This plat is exceedingly interesting for 
this study, not only because it is accurate as to the location and con- 
struction of the Alamo, but also because it gives a complete picture of 
Bejar, villita, the jacales near the Alamo, and the roads, leatling to 
Gonzales, to Goliad, and to the Rio Grande. 
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visions. Send them to us. We have 150*° men and are determined 
to defend the Alamo to the last. Give us assistance. 
W. B. Travis—Col. Commanding 
P. S. Send an express to San Felipe with news night and day. 
Travis.*° 





On the next day he sent out another letter which Dr. Garrison has 
called the most heroic document in American history. It briefly 
but graphically describes conditions at the Alamo: 


Commandancy of the Alamo, 
Bexar, Feby. 24th, 1836. 
To the People of Texas and All Americans in the world—Fellow 
Citizens and Compatriots: I am besieged with a thousand or 
more of the Mexicans under Santa Anna. I have sustained a 
continual Bombardment and cannonade for 24 hours and have not 
lost a man. The enemy has demanded a surrender at discretion, 
otherwise, the garrison are to be put to the sword, if the fort is 
taken. I have answered the demand with a cannon shot, and our 
flag still waves proudly from the walls. J shall never surrender or 
retreat. Then, I call upon you in the name of Liberty, of patriot- 
ism, and every thing dear to the American character, to come to 
our aid with all dispatch. The enemy is receiving reinforcements 
daily and will no doubt increase to three or four thousand in four 
or five days. If this call is neglected, I am determined to sustain 
myself as long as possible and die like a soldier who never forgets 
what is due his own honor and that of his country. VICTORY or 
DEATH. 
William Barret Travis 
Lt. Col. Comdt. 

P. 8. 

The Lord is on our side. When the enemy appeared in sight we 
had not three bushels of corn. We have since found in deserted 
houses 80 to 90 bushels and got into the walls 20 or 30 head of 
Beeves 

Travis** 


*It is evident that in his reports Travis never counted any except 
efficient men. See letters from Jameson to Houston, January 18, 1836, 
“Army Papers,” Archives of T’exas State Library. There Jameson says, 
“There are 114 men at the fort but only 80 efficient ones.” All official 
reports of the time give only 80. But even counting by official reports, 
Neill’s 80, Bowie’s 30, Travis’s 25, Patton’s 6, and Crockett’s 13 or 
more, would aggregate 154 or 156, exclusive of commanders. 

*John Henry Brown, History of Texas, I, 550, 

"Travis to the Citizens of Texas, Army Papers, Texas State Library; 
G. P. Garrison, Texas, 207. 
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c. The Beginning of the Siege 

But the information to be gleaned from this letter reaches some- 
what beyond the point that has been arrived at in the narrative. 
As has been said, by three o’clock on the afternoon of February 23, 
Travis and his soldiers were intrenched within the walls of the 
Alamo, while Santa Anna’s army had possession af the town of 
Bexar, and were establishing their batteries. Upon entering the 
town, Santa Anna had ordered a red flag to be raised over the 
tower of San Fernando church. Concerning the first demand for 
surrender there is some difference between the Mexican and Texan 
accounts. Santa Anna’s official report records that when he raised 
the red flag over the tower of the church, it was answered from 
the fort of the Alamo by a cannon shot which was immediately 
followed by a white flag, sent out by the garrison, with an offer to 
evacuate the fort provided the Texas should be allowed to retire 
unmolested and in arms. To this he replied that there would be 
no terms short of unconditional surrender.** 

From letters, found in Mexican archives, it appears that Juan N. 
Seguin gave a more accurate account of what actually happened. 
Seguin said that when the Mexicans raised the red flag, Travis 
immediately ordered it to be answered by a shot from the 18- 
pounder of the fort, but that just about the time the shot was 
fired the Mexicans sounded a parley, and raised a white flag. 
Travis wished to ignore this flag and call to parley, but Bowie 
without consulting Travis, and much to his displeasure, sent out 
a flag of truce to demand what the enemy wanted, whereupon, 
Santa Anna denied having raised a white flag, and informed the 
messenger that the garrison could be recognized only as rebels, and 
could be allowed no other terms than a surrender at discretion. 
When this information was given to Travis he is said to have become 
very angry. He ordered his men to assemble; he harangued them 
and administered to them the oath of “never surrender.”*® The 
documents which practically prove Seguin’s account correct are as 
follows: 

*Santa Anna to José Marfa Tornel, Minister of War and Marine, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1836, University of Texas Transcripts, Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg. 3, 
Op. Mil. 1836, Texas. 

®°R. M, Potter, “The Fall of the Alamo,” 5, a reprint from the Ameri- 
can Historical Magazine, January, 1878. In this account Potter gives 


Juan N. Seguin, John W. Smith, and other eyewitnesses as the author- 
ity for his statements. 
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Commander of the Army of Texas: 

Because a shot was fired from a cannon of this fort at the time 
that a red flag was raised over the tower, and [because] a little 
afterward they told me that a part of your army had sounded a 
parley, which, however, was not heard before the firing of the said 
shot. I wish, Sir, to ascertain if it be true that a parley was 
called, for which reason I send my second aid, Benito Jameson, 
under guarantee of a white flag which I believe will be respected 
by you and your forces. God and Texas! 

Fortress of the Alamo, February 23, 1836 
James Bowie 
(Rubric) 
Commander of the volunteers of Bexar to the 


Commander of the invading forces below Bejar.*" 


The Mexican reply was written by Colonel Batres, aid to Santa 
Anna: 

As the Aid-de-Camp of his Excellency, the President of the 
Republic, I reply to you, according to the order of his Excellency, 
that the Mexican army cannot come to terms under any conditions 
with rebellious foreigners to whom there is no other recourse left, 
if they wish to save their lives, than to place themselves imme- 
diately at the disposal of the Supreme Government from whom 
alone they may expect clemency after some considerations [are 
taken up]. God and Liberty! 

José Batres to James Bowie 
This is a copy. José Batres 
(Rubric) 
General Headquarters of San Antonio de Bejar 
Feb. 23, 1836** 

These letters will recall the statement, previously made, that 
the quarrel resulting from the rivalry between Travis and 
Bowie had been merely assuaged by the agreement for a dual 
command at the Alamo. It seems to have waxed hot again on 
the first day of the siege over this matter of a parley with the 
Mexicans. Whether these leaders again made a compromise, or 
conciliatory agreement, is not known, but the question of the 
command of the fortress was definitely settled the next day when 
Bowie was stricken down with typhoid-pneumonia.*? Several days 


“James Bowie to the Commander of the Invading Forces, February 
23, 1836, Archivo General de Mexico, Secretaria de Guerra y Marina, 
Frac. 1, Leg. 1, 1836, University of Texas Transcripts, p. 47. 
Frae. 1, I 1, 1836, ty of 7 T t 4 

“José Batres to James Bowie, /bid., p. 48. Both these documents «ure 
written in Spanish. The translation is literal. 

“It seems to be pretty generally agreed by historians that Bowie's 
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prior to this he had been seriously injured by a fall from a scaffold 
while helping to mount a gun.** Other writers state that Bowie 
had been suffering from tuberculosis for several months.** At any 
rate, after February 24, he was too ill for active service, and from 
that date until the end Travis had sole command at the Alamo. 


d. <A Brief Description of Fortress Alamo 

At this point in the narrative a brief description of the Alamo 
seems to be necessary.*® It must be remembered that these old 
buildings had been constructed for a mission, not for a fortress, 
and while strong enough for defense except against siege guns, the 
thick walls were without redoubts or bastions. Fronting westward 
toward the city, which was about a half mile away, stood the old 
chapel, a ruin filled with the debris from its two towers, its dome, 
and its arched roof which had fallen in 1762. The walls of the 
chapel were 75 feet long, 62, wide, 224, high, and four feet thick. 
From the northwest corner of this structure a wall, 12 feet high, 
extended fifty feet westward to join the south wall of the main 
building, or “long barracks.” This was a two-story building 186 
feet long, 18 feet wide and 18 feet high. Its walls were thick and 
strong. At the time of the siege, the entire upper story was used 
as a hospital; the lower floor served as an armory and for soldiers’ 
quarters. From the northeast corner of the chapel a wall extended 
186 feet toward the north, thence 102 feet west to join the north 


malady was typhoid-pneumonia; ten different authorities have been 
found who make the statement. “Mrs. Alsbury’s Account of the Alamo 
Siege,” to be found in Ford’s Journal (MS,), University of Texas 
Archives, says that when Bowie realized that he had typhoid fever, he 
had his cot carried to a “small room of the low barracks on the south 
side,’ hoping to prevent the spread of the disease among the soldiers 
of the Alamo; but she also states that at “lucid moments when the 
fever was somewhat abated, his soldiers would bring his cot to the main 
building, where he would talk with them and urge that they remember 
that Travis was now their commander.” This same story was told to 
me by Mrs. Susan Sterling who lad it from her grandmother, Mrs. 
Dickinson. 

“John J. Linn, Reminiscences of Fifty Years in Texas, 134; H. H. 
Bancroft, North Mewican States and Texas, I, 212; Cyrus T. Brady, 
The Conquest of the Southwest, 102. 

“W. P. Zuber, “Escape of Rose from the Alamo.” Texas Historical 
Quarterly, V, 5; Homer Thrall, A Pictorial History of Texas, 242. 

“Appendix II of the thesis from which these chapters have been taken, 
presents six plats of the Alamo; there, too, as explanation of the vari- 
ous plats, will be found detailed descriptions of the fortress, and let- 
ters, explaining particular circumstances at the time of the siege. 
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wall of the long barracks, thus enclosing a patio, or inner court 
about 54 yards square. From the southwest corner of the chapel, 
a strongly built stockade extended 75 feet to a building called “the 
low barracks.” This was a one-story building 114 feet long by 17 
feet wide, having in the centre a porte-cochere which passed through 
it and divided it into two separate parts; one part being used as 
the fort prison, the other for soldiers’ quarters. This building 
formed a part of the south wall of the main area, of which the 
long barracks formed a part of the east wall, and some other low 
buildings, also used as barracks, formed a part of the west wall. 
The main area, enclosed by these buildings and walls, was a plot 
of ground 154 by 54 yards. It was not a perfect parallelogram, 
however, for the north end was considerably longer than the one 
on the south. These various enclosures covered more than two 
acres of ground, a space that would have required more than a 
thousand men to defend with the kind of fortifications the Texans 
had. 

Although Green B. Jameson, the engineer of the fort, had done 
what he could to put the Alamo in repair, it remained at the time 
the siege began in March, 1836, in about the same condition as 
Yeneral Cos had left it in December, 1835. Altogether there 
were 18 or more guns mounted.*® There were three 12-pounders 
on a scaffold in the church; four 4-pounders were on the stockade 
of the entrenchment in front of the church; the porte-cochere on 
the outside was covered by a lunette of stockades and earth, 
mounted with two guns; an 18-pounder was located at the south- 
west corner of the large area; in the center of the west barrier 
wall were two more 8-pounders. Near the northeast angle of the 
main area a breach had been made in the wall; another 8-pounder 
was placed there to protect that weakness. After the siege was 
ended, Travis’s lifeless body was found on this gun. Jameson, in 

“R. M. Potter, The Fall of the Alamo, 3; Yoakum, History of Texas. 
II, 76; Fortier and Ficklen, Central America and Mezico, 311; and all 
writers who follow these authorities, give the number of mounted guns 
as 14. Santa Anna, in his official report in 1836, said 21, but in his 
Memoirs, he said 18; Mrs. Dickinson, whose husband was in command 
of the artillery at the Alamo (Morphis, History of Texas, 147), and 
Green B. Jameson Plats (see Amelia Williams (thesis), University of 
Texas Archives), both say 18; but John Sutherland (Dallas News, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1811) says: “They had some 30 or 40 pieces of various cali- 
ber, including an 18-pounder, most of them having been taken from the 


enemy in December, but not more than 20 of these guns were mounted 
during the siege.” 
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his plats, located a small gun in a kind of tower room on the 
southwest corner of the long barracks. Some writers claim that 
the flag, the Mexican tricolor, the federal flag of 1824, floated 
from the corner of this tower room; others say that it waved over 
the chapel.*7 Two other guns were mounted on a platform near 
the south end of the main area. All the guns in this area were 
mounted on high scaffolds of stockades and earth so that they 
could be fired over the walls. 

The Alamo fortress was well watered by two aqueducts, one 
touching the northwest corner of the main area, the other running 
close to the eastern wall of the chapel. A ditch connected with 
the aqueduct on the west and carried water throughout the length 
of the main area. Most authorities claim that the water supply 
of the Alamo during the siege came from these aqueducts. This, 
in all probability, is true, especially for water for the live stock 
within the fort and for cleansing purposes; but the Texans had 
foreseen the probability of the ditches being cut by the enemy, 
and had dug a well within the large area,** thereby making their 
water supply secure. The Mexicans, however, attempted to cut 
off the water from the ditches, but seem never to have been suc- 
cessful in doing it.*® 


“There is considerable discrepancy among writers of Texas history 
concerning the flag of the Alamo, My study of the problem leads me 
to think that Travis and his men fought under the Mexican tricolor 
with the numerals 1824 in black figures on the white bar, and that this 
flag floated over the southeast corner of the long barracks. For a de- 
tailed discussion of the problem, see Appendix IV of the thesis from 
which these chapters are taken. 

“Green B. Jameson to Henry Smith, February 16, 1836, Army Papers, 
Texas State Library. Jameson’s plat, Appendix No. II, locates this well. 

“Concerning the water supply of the Alamo during the siege, see 
Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 76; Bancroft, North Meaican States and 
Texas, If, 205; Homer Thrall, A Pictorial History of Texas, 240; George 
L. Rives, The United States and Mewico, I, 327. All these writers say 
that the water supply came from the aqueducts, but John Sutherland, 
Dallas News, February 12, 1911, says, “Although there was an abund- 
ant water supply from the aqueducts, the Texans did not use this but 
dug a well within the walls,” William Corner, San Antonio de Bejar, 
118, tells that in an interview that he had had with Madam Candalaria, 
she told him that the reason that the Mexicans were never able to cut 
off the water supply from the Alamo so as to distress the Texans, was 
that the Indians at the mission would not allow it. Much time has 
been spent in trying to discover what part, if any, the Indians played 
in the siege of the Alamo. The conclusion is that the above statement 
was merely the irresponsible reply of a very old woman, for no evidence 
can be found—besides this statement—to show that the Indians had 
any part whatsoever in this event. 
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e. Reinforcements Come from Gonzales 

In reply to Travis’s note of the 23rd to Andrew Ponton, thirty- 
two men rode from Gonzales, passed through the enemy’s lines, 
and entered the Alamo.®® According to Travis’s request Andrew 
Ponton sent on to San Felipe the call for help, and on February 
27, Governor Smith published it as a handbill, urging all Texans 
to arouse themselves and send reinforcements.*' But this appeal 
came too late. Troops could hardly have been mustered in time 
to save the Alamo, even if the apathy of the people had been less. 
The only real hope for assistance lay in the chance of union of the 
troops at Goliad with those at Bexar. 

Nor did Travis neglect to request help from Goliad. At the 
same time that he sent his message to Andrew Ponton, he also 


t 


sent a courier®? to Fannin, asking for help. At this time Fannin 


“See Chapter [V for a detailed account of these Gonzales men. 

"This handbill is to be found in the Governor and Council Papers, 
Texas State Library; also see John Henry Brown, I, 550-551. It reads 
as follows: “Fellow Citizens and Countrymen: The following com- 
munication from Colonel Travis, now in command at Bexar, needs no 
comment. The garrison composed of only 150 Americans, engaged in a 
deadly conflict with 1,000 of the mercenary troops of the Dictator, who 
are daily receiving receiving reinforcements, should be a sufficient call 
upon you without saying more. However secure, however fortunate, our 
garrison may be, they have not the provisions, nor the ammunition to 
stand more than a thirty days’ siege at the farthest. 

“T call upon you as an officer, I implore you as a man, to fly to the 
aid of your besieged countrymen, and not permit them to be massacred 
by the mercenary foe. [ slight none! The call is to ALL who are able 
to bear arms, to rally without a moment’s delay, or in fifteen days the 
heart of Texas will be the seat of war. This is not imaginary. The 
enemy from 6,000 to 8,000 strong are on our border and rapidly mov- 
ing by forced marches for the colonies. The campaign has commenced. 
We must promptly meet the enemy or all will be lost. Do you possess 
patriotism? Evince it by your bold, prompt and manly action! If you 
possess even humanity you will rally without a moment’s delay to the 
aid of your besieged countrymen!” 

“James T. DeShields (ed), “John Sutherland’s Account of the Fall 
of the Alamo,” Dallas News, February 12, 1911. Dr. Sutherland says 
that this courier who was sent to Goliad on February 23, was not James 
Butler Bonham, as many accounts state, but a young man by the name 
of Johnson, Bonham, so Sutherland says, returned to Bexar on Feb- 
ruary 23, after the siege had begun. He was sent out again, later, 
about the 26 or 27, it seems, although the date cannot be ascertained 
with absolute certainty. He probably first went to Fannin and then 
returned by way of Gonzales. A. J. Sowell, Texas Indian Fighters, 9, 
says that Travis also sent Benjamin Highsmith to Fannin with orders 
to blow up the fort at Goliad and come to Bexar with his full force; 
Travis’s letter of March 3, says he had repeatedly sent to Fannin for 
help; Herman Ehrenberg, Fahrten und Schicksale Eines Deutschen in 
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had under his command at Goliad some 420 men. The first 
message from the Alamo reached him on February 25. He set 
out for Bexar on the 28th with three hundred men and four guns, 
leaving Captain Westover in command at Goliad; but he had gone 
only a few hundred yards when one of his wagons broke down, and 
being short of draft animals, as well as of provisions for his 
soldiers, he decided to hold a council of war to discuss the propriety 
of attempting to go to the relief of Travis. This council of war 
voted to return to Goliad.** 


f. Travis Sends Oul His Last Message 

The faithful scout, John W. Smith, bore Travis’s last message 
through the Mexican lines on the night of March 3.°* The soldiers 
of the Alamo knew that the convention was in session at Washing- 
ton, although they had had no news of its proceedings, so it was to 
the President of the Convention that Travis addressed his last 
appeal. As we have already seen, Governor Smith had no power, 
the council never had a quorum after January 18, and Houston, 
the commander-in-chief of the Texas army, was in east Texas on a 


Texas, 159, says: “At the risk of their lives one or two messengers 
came daily through the enemy’s lines and brought us the pleadings of 
that garrison, and especially the private letters of Travis, the com- 
mander, and those from Bowie and Crockett—all plead. for help.” 

“Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 28; General John E. Roller, “Capt. 
John Sowers Brooks,” Texas Historical Association Quarterly, IX, 157. 
Brooks was aide to Fannin, His letter of March 2, gives a detailed 
account of the difficulties that confronted his chief. 

“Stephen Gould, Alamo Guide, 18, says that Smith left the Alamo at 
midnight of March 3, and crawled stealthily upon hands and knees until 
safely beyond the Mexican lines. As he departed Travis said to him: 
“Every morning at daybreak, I will fire a cannon as a sign that we 
still hold the fort, but when the cannon is heard no more, its silence 
will tell that the Alamo has fallen.” During the investigation of this 
subject, I have had access to a scrapbook of newspaper clippings, col- 
lected by the late Mrs. Henry Newton, the daughter of John W. Smith. 
Among these clippings there is one—unfortunately undated—from the 
San Antonio Hxpress which gave an interesting account of Smith’s 
leaving the Alamo on the night of March 3. Tradition at San Antonio 
says that he crawled out through a secret tunnel that extended from 
the Alamo eastward. There are many interesting traditions of San 
Antonio during its mission period; one of these is that during “the 
early days,” all the missions near San Antonio were connected by under- 
ground tunnels, Modern builders, however, in making excavations in the 
vicinity of the Alamo and of the other missions have not been able to 
verify this tradition, 
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furlough.®* Travis’s last letter, addressed to the President of the 
Convention reads as follows: 


Commandancy of the Alamo, Bexar, 
March 3, 1836 
To the President of the Convention, 


Sir: In the present confusion of the political authorities of the 
country, and in the absence of the commander-in-chief, I beg leave 
to communicate to you the situation of this garrison. You have 
doubtless already seen my official report of the action of the 
twenty-fifth ult. made that day to General Sam Houston, together 
with the various communications heretofore sent by express, I 
shall, therefore, confine myself to what has transpired since that 
date. 

From the twenty-fifth to the present date the enemy have kept 
up a bombardment from two howitzers, one a five and a half inch, 
and the other an eight inch,— and a heavy cannonade from two 
long nine-pounders, mounted on a battery on the opposite side of 
the river, at a distance of four hundred yards from our wall. 
During this period the enemy have been busily employed in en- 
circling us in with entrenched encampments on all sides, at the 
following distances, to wit: In Bexar, four hundred yards west; 
in Lavillita, three hundred yards south; at the powder-house, one 
thousand yards east of south; on the ditch, eight hundred yards 
northeast, and at the old mill, eight hundred yards north.**® Not- 
withstanding all this, a company of thirty-two men from Gonzales, 
made their way in to us on the morning of the first inst. at three 
o’clock, and Colonel J. B. Bonham (a courier from Gonzales) got 
in this morning at eleven o’clock without molestation. I have 
fortified this place, so that the walls are generally proof against 


6 


“Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 63; John Henry Brown, History of 
Texas, 1, 502-516. After Houston’s return from Refugio, he made to 
Governor Smith a full report concerning the command of the troops, 
and of his reasons for being unwilling to be made “a scape-goat for the 
errors of others that would surely bring disaster upon the country”; 
whereupon Smith, on January 28, issued to Houston a furlough till 
March 1. In granting the furlough the order stated: “Your absence 
is permitted in part by the illegal acts of the Council in suppressing 
you by the unauthorized appointment of agents to organize and control 
the army, contrary to organic law and the ordinance of their own body. 
In the meantime, you will conform to your instructions and treat with 
the Indians.” In pursuance of these instructions, Houston and Forbes 
went to Bowl’s village, and on February 23, effected a treaty with the 
Cherokee Indians. Thus, Houston, jealous of his reputation and hon- 
ors as a military man, dropped, for the time being, even his claim to 
be commander-in-chief of the army, and Fannin who actually held un- 
der his command the bulk of the Texas forces, did nothing to relieve 
the hard-pressed men at the Alamo, 

*See the Labastida Plat, Appendix No. II of the thesis, University of 
Texas Archives. All these Mexican batteries can be easily located on 
this plat. 
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cannon balls; and I shall continue to entrench on the inside, and 
strengthen the walls by throwing up dirt. At least two hundred 
shells have fallen inside of our works without having injured a 
single man; indeed, we have been so fortunate as not to lose a 
man from any cause, and we have killed many of the enemy. The 
spirits of my men are still high although they have had much to 
depress them. We have contended for ten days against an enemy 
whose numbers are variously estimated from fifteen hundred to six 
thousand men, with General Ramirez— Sesma and Colonel Batres, 
the aid-de-camp of Santa Anna, at their head. <A report was cir- 
culated that Santa Anna himself was with the enemy, but I think 
it was false. A reinforcement of about one thousand men is now 
entering Bexar from the west, and I think it more than probable 
that Santa Anna is now in town, from the rejoicing we hear. 

Col. Fannin is said to be on the march to this place with rein- 
forcements, but I fear it is not true, as I have repeatedly sent to 
him for aid without receiving any. Colonel Bonham, my special 
messenger, arrived at La Bahia fourteen days ago, with a request 
for aid, and on the arrival of the enemy in Bexar, ten days ago, I 
sent an express to Colonel F., which arrived at Goliad on the next 
day, urging him to send us reinforcements; none have yet arrived. 
I look to the colonies alone for aid; unless it arrives soon, I shall 
have to fight the enemy on his own terms. I will, however, do the 
best I can under the circumstances; and I feel confident that the 
determined valor and desperate courage, heretofore exhibited by 
my men, will not fail them in the last struggle; and although they 
may be sacrificed to the vengeance of a Gothic enemy, the victory 
will cost the enemy so dear, that it will be worse for him than 
defeat. [ hope your honorable body will hasten on reinforcements, 
ammunitions and provisions to our aid so soon as possible. We 
have provisions for twenty days for the men we have. Our supply 
of ammunition is limited. At least five hundred pounds of cannon 
powder, and two hundred rounds of six, nine, twelve, and eighteen 
pound balls, ten kegs of rifle powder and a supply of lead should 
be sent to this place without delay, under a sufficient guard. 

If these things are promptly sent and large reinforcements are 
hastened to this frontier, this neighborhood will be the great and 
decisive ground. The power of Santa Anna is to be met here or 
in the colonies; we had better meet them here than to suffer a war 
of devastation to rage in our settlements. A blood red banner 
waves from the church of Bejar, and in the camp above us, in 
token that the war is one of vengeance against rebels; they have 
declared us as such; demanded that we should surrender at dis- 
eretion, or that this garrison should be put to the sword. Their 
threats have no influence on me or my men, but to make all fight 
with desperation and that high-souled courage that characterizes 
the patriot, who is willing to die in defence of his country’s liberty 
and his own honor. 
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The citizens of this municipality are all our enemies, except 
those who have joined us heretofore. We have three Mexicans now 
in the fort; those who have not joined us in this extremity, should 
be declared public enemies, and their property should aid in paying 
the expenses of the war. 

The bearer of this will give your honorable body a statement 
more in detail, should he escape through the enemy’s lines. 

God and Texas — Victory or Death 

Your Obedient servant 
W. Barret Travis 
Lieut- Col. Com. 


P. S. The enemy’s troops are still arriving, and the reinforce- 
ments will probably amount to two or three thousand 


id 


By the same messenger who bore this appeal, Travis sent out 
several private letters. To a friend he wrote: 


Take care of my little boy. If the country should be saved, [ may 
make him a splendid fortune; but if the country should be lost 
and I should perish, he will have nothing but the proud recollec- 
tion that he is the son of a man who died for his country.” 


“James T, DeShields (ed.), “John Sutherland’s Account of the Fall 
of the Alamo,” Dallas News, February 12, 1911, says that this letter 
was written to David Ayers, but the “Sutherland Account of the Fall 
of the Alamo,” found in John Ford’s Journal (MS.), University of Texas 
Archives, says “to a friend in Washington County.” Some writers be- 
lieve that the letter was written to Jesse Grimes, but a careful com- 
parison of the various texts (Brown, Yoakum, Morphis, Kennedy, and 
others) that quote this paragraph, together with the following bit of 
information given to me by Mrs. Margaret Kress, convinces me that it 
was written to David Ayres. Mrs. Kress is a descendant of FE. M. 
McHenry. The McHenrys and David Ayres lived near neighbors in the 
town of Washington-on-the-Brazos. Charles Edward Travis. at that 
time a child hardly seven years old, boarded in the Ayres home and 
attended a school taught by Miss Lydia Ann McHenry. On his way to 
the Alamo, Travis stopped at Washington to see his son and to arrange 
for his care and comfort, So it seems logical that the letter was to 
David Ayres. Very probably, however, the following letter, which was 
also sent out on March 3, and which appeared in the Telegraph and 
Texas Register, March 24, 1836, was to Jesse Grimes: “Dear Sir: Do 
me the favor to send the enclosed to its proper destination instantly. 
I am still here, in fine spirits and well to do, with 145 men. I have 
held this place 10 days against a force variously estimated from 1,500 
to 6.000, and shall continue to hold it till I get relief from my coun- 
trymen, or I will perish in its defense. We have had a shower of 
bombs and cannon balls continually falling among us the whole time, 
yet none of us has fallen. We have been miraculously preserved. You 
have no doubt seen my official report of the action of the 25th ult. in 
which we repulsed the enemy with considerable loss; on the night of 
the 25th they made another attempt to charge us in the rear of the 
fort, but we received them gallantly by a discharge of grape shot and 
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Along with these letters from Travis, John W. Smith carried many 
others from the men in the ranks to their friends and relatives. 
Indeed this day, March 3, was a momentous day for the men of 
the Alamo. On it their last messenger went out to plead for help, 
and the last messenger from the outside world came in to them, 
for it was on this day that the loyal Bonham came into the fort 
to die with his friend.°* 


musquetry, and they took to their scrapers (sic) immediately. They 
are now encamped in entrenchments on all sides of us. 

All our couriers have gotten out without being caught and a company 
of 32 men from Gonzales got in two nights ago, and Colonel Bonham 
got in today by coming between the powder house and the enemy’s upper 
encampment, . . . Let the Convention go on and make a declaration 
of independence, and we will then understand, and the world will under- 
stand, what we are fighting for. If independence is not declared, I 
shall lay down my arms, and so will the men under my command. But 
under the flag of independence, we are ready to peril our lives a hun- 
dred times a day, and to drive away the monster who is fighting us 
under a blood-red flag, threatening to murder all prisoners and make 
Texas a waste desert. I shall have to fight the enemy on his own terms, 
yet I am ready to do it, and if my countrymen do not rally to my re- 
lief, I am determined to perish in the defense of this place, and my 
bones shall reproach my country for her neglect. With 500 men more, 
I will drive Sesma beyond the Rio Grande, and I will visit vengeance 
on the enemy of Texas whether invaders or resident Mexican enemies. 
All the citizens of this place that have not joined us are with the enemy 
fighting against us. Let the government declare them public enemies, 
otherwise she is acting a suicidal part. I shall treat them as such, 
unless I have superior orders to the contrary. My respects to all 
friends, confusion to all enemies. God bless you, 

Yours truly 
W. Barret Travis. 

‘John Henry Brown, writing for the Farm and Ranch, May 15, 1889, 
and a few other writers who follow Brown as authority, give a very 
dramatic account of Bonham’s entrance into the Alamo on March 3. In 
substance these writers say, “Accompanied by Samuel A. Maverick and 
John W. Smith, Bonham came to the heights overlooking San Antonio 
and saw that the Alamo was doomed. Smith and Maverick, deeming 
it suicidal to seek entrance, urged Bonham to retire with them; but he 
sternly refused, saying that he would make his report to Travis or die 
in the attempt, So on a cream-white horse, with a white handkerchief 
in his hat—a sign agreed upon by him and Travis—he dashed through 
the Mexican lines. . . . the gates of the Alamo flew open wide and 
he entered. . . . entered to leave no more.” 

This account produces a vexing problem, Before discussing it let me 
state my own conclusions concerning Bonham’s movements. In my judg- 
ment he was twice a courier to Fannin. On the first trip he left the 
Alamo on February 16, and returned on the 23rd. On the second trip 
he left the Alamo on the 27th, went first to Goliad, then to Gonzales, 
and re-entered the Alamo on March 3. Now to the evidence: John W. 
Smith piloted the Gonzales contingent into the Alamo on March 1, and 
he carried out Travis’s last message, after nightfall, on March 3. All 
authorities, Brown, History of Texas, I, 582, included, agree that John 
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g. A Calendar of the Siege 
Travis’s letter of March 3, contains the last information from 
official Texan sources concerning the progress of the siege. For 
the rest of the drama, therefore, we must look to Mexican sources, 
supplemented or modified by what little the women’® and negro 
servants of the fort could tell. But before turning to the last 
tragic scene it will be profitable to recapitulate and supplement 


W. Smith was the last messenger. Now, it is hardly probable that he 
could have been on the outskirts of San Antonio at eleven o’clock, on 
the morning of March 3, admonishing Bonham not to commit suicide 
by entering the fort, and then be within the Alamo himself by night- 
fall, ready to make his way out. Brown must have confused either 
facts or men, Dr. Sutherland, Dallas News, February 5, 1911, as well 
as in his account to be found in Ford’s Journal, University of Texas 
Archives, states that as he and John W. Smith were leaving Bexar on 
February 23, they met Bonham returning to the town. According to 
Travis’s letter of March 3, to the Convention, we learn that he had 
sent Bonham to Fannin, as early as February 16, with a request for 
aid. So on February 23, Bonham was returning from this mission and 
met Sutherland and John W. Smith on the outskirts of Bexar. Further- 
more, Sutherland says that Bonham’s horse was “all in a foam” from 
rapid riding, because when Bonham had heard the first cannon shot, 
he had surmised the cause of it and had hurried to join his countrymen 
and friends. A brief explanation from Sutherland and Smith only 
served to increase his anxiety, and with a farewell salute, he put spur 
to his horse, dashed ahead and entered the Alamo. 

Cyrus T. Brady, Conquest of the Southwest, 102, says that Fannin 
urged Bonham not to return to the Alamo, saying that the Mexican 
investment of the fort was so close that it would mean death to attempt 
to enter; but Bonham replied that he would report to Travis or die in 
the attempt. No doubt many urged Bonham not to attempt to return 
to the Alamo, So the incident of his reply to this advice occurred, I 
think, if it occurred at all, on his second trip to Fannin. A. J. Sowell, 
Early Settlers and Indian Fighters of Texas, 9, states that Travis sent 
Ben Highsmith to Goliad with a message to Fannin, and that on his 
return, “on or about March 3,” he found the Alamo closely invested. 
The Mexican cavalry on the lookout for Texan couriers, chased him and 
his companion, and they returned to Gonzales. But in his letter of 
March 3, Travis says, “Bonham got in this morning at eleven o’clock 
without molestation,’ and Dr. Sutherland says, “Bonham rode into the 
Alamo in broad daylight on the morning of the third and the Mexi- 
cans paid no attention to him, they evidently wanted as many as would 
to go in to be trapped.” 

From these several accounts it seems evident that Bonham made his 
dash into the Alamo on the first day of the siege, and that the com- 
panion who urged him not to enter on March 3, was Benjamin High- 
smith, not John W, Smith. 

“The reports made by the women are at best fragmentary. Since they 
were secluded in the old chapel during the siege and final assault, they 
saw little of the actual fighting. They heard the guns and the shouts 
and cries of the men, but until the last few minutes they saw almost 
nothing of the battle. 
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the story from both Texan and Mexican sources.*” The following 
chronology is compiled from all available sources: 


First Day, Tuesday, February 23. The Texans discovered the 
arrival of the first division of the Mexican army. ‘Travis ordered 
his troops into the Alamo; they retired to the fort in good order. 
Although preparations for a siege were insufficient and food was 
scarce, the Texans were fortunate enough to drive off the streets 
of Bexar into the stockpens of the fort some thirty head of beeves, 
and to find in deserted Mexican jacals near the Alamo, ninety 
bushels of corn.®? Santa Anna demanded a surrender at discretion, 
to which the Texans replied with a single shot from an 18-pounder 
cannon. They hoisted their flag*? and raised their battle ery— 
“Victory or Death.” Travis sent out messengers to Gonzales and 
to Goliad, asking for help. James Butler Bonham, whom Travis 
had sent on February 16, as his private messenger to Fannin, 
returned and entered the Alamo after the investment had begun. 
Santa Anna’s troops occupied the town and displayed from the 
tower of the San Fernando church, a blood red flag which signified 
“no quarter.” The siege was begun, but the investment was not 


yet close. 


Second Day, February 24. Travis sent out couriers to Goliad 
and to Washington. The Mexicans bombarded the fort vigorously, 
but did no harm. After midnight the Texans sallied forth and 


“Colonel Almonte’s diary is the most continuous and valuable Mexi- 
can source covering the siege and fall of the Alamo. It was picked up 
on the San Jacinto battlefield, after the battle, by Dr. Anson Jones. 
The entries covering February 23, to March 6, 1856, have been fre- 
quently published. 

"State Deaprtment of the State of Texas, Memorial No. 39, File Box 
60, shows an application made by one Gabriel Martinez, on June 1, 
1850, for pay for one house (jacal), destroyed in March, 1836, by the 
Texans, Martinez swore that the house was situated on the east side, 
close to the Alamo, and that it contained clothes, and 36 fanegas of 
corn. Its appraised value was $170. 

“William Kennedy, Texas, II, 180-181, and H. H. Bancroft, North 
Mexican States and Texas, II, 208, no doubt err in stating that the flag 
used by the Texans at the Alamo was the Mexican tricolor with two 
blue stars in the white bar. It is true that was the flag of Coahuila- 
Texas, but hardly the one used by the Texas revolutionists, since the 
union with Coahuila was one cause of their revolt from Mexico. 
Yoakum, Potter, McArdle, and other more recent students of Texas his- 
tory agree that the Alamo flag was the Mexican tricolor with black 
numerals 1824 on the white bar. Their tenet is logical, for that was 
the flag of the Federal party of Mexico, and in the beginning of the 
revolution, the Texans officially held to the principles of that party. 
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destroyed some wooden jacals just without their walls, and brought 
the wood into the fort for cooking purposes. No Texans were 
killed or wounded. 


Third Day, February 25. Santa Anna moved his headquarters 
across the river and with the battalion of Cazadores of Mata- 
moras, tried to erect a battery in front of the gate of the Alamo. 
The Texans opened their batteries; the Mexicans were reinforced 
by the batteries of Ximenes, but according to their own account, 
they suffered two killed and six wounded.** Temporarily they 


“The Arkansas Gazette, April 12, 1836, gives the following account: 
“On February 25th, the Texian garrison at Bexar of only 150 effective 
men, commanded by Colonel W. B, Travis, was attacked by the advance 
division of Santa Anna’s army of 2,000 men. The enemy was repulsed 
with a loss of many killed and wounded, variously estimated from 450 
to 600, and without the loss of a man in the garrison. This great 
slaughter is attributed to the fact that every man in the garrison keeps 
about eight guns always loaded by his side.” This estimate of Mexi- 
ican dead is probably exaggerated, but the loss must have been heavy, 
for on April 19, 1836, the Gazette published Travis’s letter of February 
25, his official report to Houston, in which he mentions the Mexican 
loss. This letter reads: 
Headquarters, Fort of the Alamo, 

Bexar, Feby. 25th, 1836. 

To Major-General Sam Houston, 

Commander-in-Chief of the Army of Texas— 

Sir: On the 23rd of Feb. the enemy in large force entered the city 
of Bexar, which could not be prevented, as I had not sufficient force to 
occupy both positions. Col, Batres, the Adjutant-Major of the Presi- 
dent-General Santa Anna, demanded a surrender at discretion, calling 
us foreign rebels. I answered them with a cannon shot, upon which 
the enemy commenced a bombardment with a five-inch howitzer, which 
together with a heavy cannonade, has been kept up incessantly ever 
since. I instantly sent express to Col. Fannin, at Goliad, and to the 
people of Gonzales and San Felipe. Today at 10 o’clock A. M. some 
two or three hundred Mexicans crossed the river below and came up 
under cover of the houses until they arrived within point blank shot, 
when we opened a heavy discharge of grape and canister on them, 
together with a well directed fire from small arms which forced them 
to halt and take shelter in the houses about 90 or 100 yards from our 
batteries. The action continued to rage about two hours, when the enemy 
retreated in confusion, dragging off many of their dead and wounded. 

During the action the enemy kept up a constant bombardment and 
discharge of balls, grape and canister, We knew from actual observa- 
tion that many of the enemy were wounded—while we, on our part, 


have not lost a man. Two or three of our men have been slightly 


scratched by pieces of rock, but have not been disabled. I take great 
pleasure in stating that both officers and men conducted themselves with 
firmness and bravely. Lieutenant Simmons of cavalry acting as_ in- 
fantry, and Captains Carey, Dickinson and Blair of the artillery, ren- 
dered essential service, and Charles Despallier and Robert Brown gal 
lantly sallied out and set fire to houses which afforded the enemy shelter, 
in the face of the enemy fire. Indeed, the whole of the men who were 
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gave up the attempt to set up their guns; but during the night, 
protected by some old houses between the Alamo and the bridge, 
they succeeded in erecting a battery 300 yards south of the Alamo 
gate. They also erected another battery near the old powder 
house, about 1,000 yards to the southeast, and they posted their 
cavalry at the old Casa Mata on the Gonzales road to the east. 
During the night the Texans sallied out and burned the straw 
and wooden houses in the vicinity of the fort that had furnished 
cover to the enemy. A strong norther had blown up about nine 
o’clock and the thermometer fell rapidly. 


Fourth Day, February 26. There was a skirmish at daylight 
between a detachment of the Texans and Mexican cavalry which 
was stationed east of the fortress. Santa Anna received rein- 
forcements and doubled his guard, placing sentinels nearer the 
Alamo, but the Texans sallied forth for wood without loss. All 
day the Mexicans kept up a continual firing of their cannon; but 
being short of ammunition, the Texans answered only occasionally. 
An unsuccessful attempt was made by the Mexicans to cut the 
garrison off from water. After nightfall the Texans burned some 
old houses northeast of the fort and near a battery which the 
Mexicans had erected on the Alamo ditch about 800 yards distant. 


Fifth Day, February 27. Bonham left for Goliad and Gonzales 
to hurry up reinforcements. The Mexicans kept up a desultory 
fire without damage to the Texans, but frequent night alarms, 
necessity for unremitted watchfulness and ceaseless expectation of 
assault were beginning to wear on them. ‘The Mexicans sent out 
foraging squads to the farms of Seguin and Flores. They decided 
to make another attempt to cut off the water from the Texan 


brought into action, conducted themselves with such undaunted hereoism 
that it would be injustice to discriminate. The Hon. David Crockett 
was seen at all points, animating the men to do their duty. Our num- 
bers are few and the enemy still continues to approximate his works to 
ours. I have every reason to apprehend an attack from his whole force 
very soon; but I shall hold out to the last extremity, hoping to secure 
reinforcements in a day or two. Do hasten on aid to me as rapidly as 
possible, as from the superior number of the enemy, it will be impossi- 
ble for us to keep them out much longer, If they overpower us, we 
fall a sacrifice at the shrine of our country, and we hope posterity and 
our country will do our memory justice. Give me help, ol my Country! 
Victory or Death! 
W. Barret Travis 
Lt.Col.Com. 
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garrison, this time on the side next to the old mill. They did 
not succeed, but they watched with interest the activity of the 
Texans in repairing intrenchments and in throwing up mounds 
of dirt against their enclosing walls. A courier was despatched to 
Mexico to inform the government of the successful occupation of 
Bexar. 


Sixth Day, Sunday, February 28. A vigorous bombardment 
was kept up all day; the investment drew closer because the Mexi- 
cans had received news that a reinforcement of 200 men was 
coming to the Alamo from LaBahia.™ 


Seventh Day, February 29. The Texans looked in vain for re- 
inforcements from Fannin. The bombardment continued fiercely, 
but still without damage to the Texans. Santa Anna reconnoitered, 
and in the afternoon posted the battalion of Allende at the east 
of the Alamo. At midnight, Sesma left camp with the cavalry 
of Dolores and the infantry of Allende to meet the reinforcements 
of the Texans which were supposed to be coming from Goliad. 
Late in the night, Travis sent Juan N. Seguin and his nephew 
out to hurry up reinforcements and to bring in supplies to the 
fort if they were able. 


Eighth Day, March 1. Early in the morning General Sesma 
wrote from the Mission of Espada that there was no enemy, nor 
trace of one to be found on the road. The cavalry and the in- 
fantry under his command returned to camp, but Santa Anna 
himself went out to reconnoiter the mill site to the northeast of 
the Alamo. He ordered Colonel Ampudia to construct more 
trenches. In the afternoon the Texans fired two twelve-pound shots 
at Santa Anna’s headquarters, one struck the house in which he 
lived. After night, thirty-two soldiers from Gonzales were piloted 
into the fort by John W. Smith. 


Ninth Day, March 2. The bombardment was vigorous. The 
Texans were very weary, but continued to fight as their means and 


“The Mexican scout service was excellent. Santa Anna knew of Fan- 
nin’s plan to reinforce the Alamo almost before that officer had started 
from Goliad. This fact is one of our strongest evidences of the un- 
friendliness and treachery of the Mexican population in Texas to the 
Texan cause. The Mexican officers were kept thoroughly informed con- 
cerning the movements of all the Texan soldiery. The knowledge of 
this enmity, or rather disloyalty, on the part of Texas Mexicans em- 
bitters Travis’s reports of March 3, 
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their strength permitted. They still hoped for reinforcements 
from Goliad. In the afternoon Santa Anna discovered a road 
within pistol shot of the Alamo; he ordered the battalion of 
Ximines to guard it to prevent the exit of Texan couriers. 


Tenth Day, March 3. The Mexicans tightened the investment, 
and erected a battery on the north of the Alamo within pistol 
shot. They were reinforced by the arrival of the Zapadores of 
the battalions of Aldama and Toluca; and were rejoiced by a 
despatch from Urrea, announcing that he had routed the colonists 
of San Patricio, killing sixteen and taking twenty-one prisoners. 
James Butler Bonham, whom Travis had sent to Goliad and Gon- 
zales for reinforcements, arrived at eleven o’clock A. M., and re- 
entered the Alamo without molestation. Travis sent out his last 
courier (John W. Smith) with a letter to the President of the 
Convention, and after midnight, the Texans made a sally and had 
a skirmish with the Mexican advance. Indeed, according to the 
quasi-legendary accounts, this was, as Sidney Lanier expressed it, 
“one of the most pathetic days of time.” 


*According to a story told by W. P. Zuber, Texas Almanac, 1873, also 
to be found in Texas Historical Association Quarterly, V, 1-11, Travis 
had, by March 3, given up all hope of assistance, so he called his men 
together and told them the plain truth, which was that he no longer 
hoped for aid, and that when the final assault should come, it would 
mean death to all in the fort. He ended an eloquent speech by declar- 
that he himself would stay until the end and die fighting. Drawing a 
line he asked all who would pledge themselves to stay with him to come 
over to his side, but he also offered to each and all liberty to attempt 
to escape. All crossed the line except one man. Even Bowie, who had 
been very sick since the second day of the siege, had his cot carried 
over the line. The one man who did not choose to die with Travis was 
Moses Rose, He took his chance at life, climbed the Alamo wall and 
escaped. After great hardship and danger, having crawled through 
thickets of prickly pears because he feared to travel the open roads 
and the beaten trails, he came to the home of the Zubers. To them he 
told his story. They gave him food and dressed his wounds, whereupon 
he pressed on to his home. For a long time he was sick unto death, 
the wounds from the thorns having become infected. This is briefly the 
Rose Story. So far as I have been able to discover, it was not printed 
before 1873. There is some indication, however, that it was in earlier 
circulation. Mr. A, D. Griffith, 1105 Travis Boulevard, Austin, Texas, 
told me in 1929, that he had, in the early sixties, heard the fate of 
Rose discussed by his uncle, A. J. Griffith, and Captain Frank Dupree. 
Historians have been divided in their opinion concerning this story, the 
most careful students having discredited it. At best they consider it a 
legend, plausible perhaps, but almost certainly the creation of a vivid 
imagination. 

William Corner, San Antonio de Bejar, 85-86, gives a beautiful ver- 
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Eleventh Day, March 4. Beginning with the eleventh day we 
must turn exclusively to the Mexican sources and to the reports 
of the non-combatant survivors of the massacre. The Mexicans 
began firing early and kept up a heavy bombardment all day, but 
few shots were returned from the Alamo. Santa Anna called a 
meeting of his generals and colonels. After a long conference 
Cos, Castrillon, and others were of the opinion that the Alamo 
should not be assaulted before the arrival of the two 12-pounders 
which were expected on the 7th. Santa Anna, Sesma, and Almonte 
thought it unnecessary to wait for the guns. No public decision 
was announced. Filisola says that on this day, late in the evening, 
Travis sent Santa Anna, by a woman messenger, a proposal to 
surrender the fort with all the munitions and arms, making only 
one condition—that his own life and the lives of his men be 
spared. Santa Anna’s answer was that the only surrender that 
he would accept would be one at discretion, without guaranty 
even of life, which traitors did not deserve. Granting that such 
a reply was made, the Texans could only sell their lives as dearly 
as possible.** 


Twelfth Day, March 5. The bombardment was desultory, but 
Travis probably realized that it was but the lull before the final 
assault. During the afternoon a few shots from the enemy’s 
guns fell within the fort. By ten o’clock in the evening all firing 
had ceased, the besieging forces were withdrawn; the batteries 
were all hushed. All was quiet. And this Mexican ruse had its 
intended effect. In a little while the Texans were fast asleep. 
For more than eleven days and nights they had been constantly 
at their posts. They had not even left their posts of duty to eat, 
for a few had cooked the beef and cornbread for their comrades, 


sion of the speech that Travis is supposed to have made to his soldiers, 
written by Sidney Lanier. 

“Vicente Filisola, Guerra de Tejas (1849), II, 9-14. Here Filisola 
does not record Travis’s proposal to surrender as an official report, but 
rather as a rumor, Mrs. Dickinson, Morphis, History of Texas, 175, 
says “that on the night of the fourth of March a Mexican woman de- 
serted us, and going over to the enemy informed them of our inferior 
numbers.” Mrs. Susan Sterling, the granddaughter of Mrs. Dickinson, 
told me that her grandmother always said that this Mexican “woman 
traitor” was Mrs. Horace Alsbury, and that Mrs. Dickinson would never 
remain in the same house with Mrs. Alsbury—“not even for an hour”— 
in post-revolutionary days. Mrs. Sterling lived in Austin, Texas, until 
August, 1929, when she died at the age of 83. My findings concerning 
Mrs, Alsbury will be given at another place in the narrative. 
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who ate it at the walls. Coffee would have been a boon, but their 
scant supply had been exhausted long before this day. It is no 
wonder that a moment’s respite found these worn-out men asleep. 
Even so, they did not leave their posts of duty, but lay near the 
walls with their weapons in their hands.** 

By two o’clock on the afternoon of Saturday, March 5, Santa 
Anna had decided to act on his own opinion and had issued secret 
orders to prepare for the storming of the Alamo at four o’clock on 
the following morning. ‘The orders were carefully prepared and 
with great minuteness. On March 4, picked companies of Santa 
Anna’s third brigade had arrived by forced marches, and the 
Alamo was now surrounded by more than 5,000 men.** The in- 
fantry of all the battalions were directed to form in four columns 
of attack to be led by the most experienced commanders of the 
army: the first column was commanded by General Cos who had 
so dishonorably broken his parole; the second, by Colonel Francisco 
Duque, with General Castrillon as his successor in case of death 
or disability ; the third, by Colonel José Maria Romero, with Col- 
onel Mariana Salas as his alternate; the fourth, by Juan Morales 
with Colonel José Minion to take his place in case of casualty. 
Each column was supplied with axes, crowbars, and scaling ladders. 
The light companies of all battalions were joined with the battalion 
of engineers to form the reserve. ‘The reserve was commanded by 
Santa Anna in person but was under the direct orders of Colonel 
Agustin Amat. The cavalry commanded by Sesma, was to be sta- 
tioned in the rear, at different points about the fortress, so as to 
prevent desertion of their own troops and to intercept any Texan 
who might attempt to escape. 


69 

“In addition to the sources already cited, the following works were 
used in compiling the foregoing chronology: William Kennedy, Tezas, 
II, 176-180; Yoakum, History of Texas, 11, 76-80; Bancroft, North Mez- 
ican States and Texas, II, 205-210; C. W. Raines, Life of Santa Anna 
in Texas Monthly Magazine (this is a serial article running through 
the twelve issues of 1897 and to May, 1898); John J. Linn, Reminis- 
cences of Fifty Years in Texas, 130-136; R. M. Potter, The Siege of the 
Alamo; Henry S. Foote, Texas and Texans, II, 220; Stephen Gould, 
Alamo Guide, 17-20; Johnson-Barker, Texas and Texans, 1, 404-406; 
Almonte’s Diary, which is to be found in many histories of Texas. All 
available Telegraph and Texas Register issues from 1835-1837. Files 
of Arkansas Gazette from 1835-1840; and of Arkansas Advocate from 
1835-1837. 

“William Kennedy, Texas, II, 183 (Almonte’s Diary); El Mosquito 
Mexicano, March 4, 1836, 

“Vicente Filisola, Guerra de Tejas, 


, 
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-9; Texas Almanac, 1870, 37; 
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h. Some Mexican Accounts of the Final Assault 


Probably the best account of the final assault and fall of the 
Alamo was published by Vicente Filisola in 1849. His narrative 
begins with the evening of March 4, and says: 


On this same evening, a little before nightfall, it is said that 
Barrett Travis, commander of the enemy, had offered to the general- 
in-chief, by a woman messenger, to surrender his arms and the 
fort with all the materials upon the sole condition that his own 
life and the lives of his men be spared.*° But the answer was that 
they must surrender at discretion, without any guarantee, even of 
life, which traitors did not deserve. It is evident, that after such 
an answer, they all prepared to sell their lives as dearly as possible. 
Consequently, they exercised the greatest vigilance day and night 
to avoid surprise. 

On the morning of March 6, the Mexican troops were stationed 
at 4 o’clock, A. M., in accord with Santa Anna’s instructions. The 
artillery, as appears from these same instructions, was to remain 
inactive, as it received no orders; and furthermore, darkness and 
the disposition made of the troops which were to attack the four 
fronts at the same time, prevented its firing without mowing down 
our own ranks. Thus the enemy was not to suffer from our artillery 
during the attack. Their own artillery was in readiness. At the 
sound of the bugle they could no longer doubt that the time had 
come for them to conquer or to die. Had they still doubted, the 
imprudent shouts for Santa Anna given by our columns of attack" 
must have opened their eyes. As soon as our troops were in sight, 
a shower of grape and musket balls was poured upon them from 
the fort, the garrison of which at the sound of the bugle, had 
rushed to arms and to their posts. The three columns that attacked 
the west, the north, and the east fronts, fell back, or rather, 
wavered at the first discharge from the enemy, but the example 
and the efforts of the officers soon caused them to return to the 


Johnson-Barker, Texas and Texans, I, 406-407. These orders were signed 
by Juan Valentin Amador, and certified by Santa Anna’s secretary, 
tam6n Martinez Caro. 

“While Filisola records this statement not as an official report, but 
rather as a rumor, Stephen Gould, Alamo Guide, 19, accepts the state- 
ment as a fact. Furthermore, he says, “Santa Anna’s excuse for his 
reply was that it was in accord with the will of the Mexican Congress. 
It is also stated that when Santa Anna’s reply to Travis was made 
known to the Mexican officers, a Frenchman by the name of Argo, a 
brother to the celebrated astronomer of that name, and who held the 
position of chief of staff in the Mexican army, notified Santa Anna that 
he would be compelled to resign his commission for he refused to take 
part in the inhuman course decided upon.” 

"Santa Anna, Manifiesto (translated by C. E. Castaiieda), p. 14, claims 
that he would have surprised the garrison but for the imprudent shouts 
raised by one of the columns when the signal for attack was given. 
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attack. The columns of the western and eastern attacks, meeting 
with some difficulties in reaching the tops of the small houses which 
formed the walls of the fort, did, by a simultaneous movement to 
the right and to left, swing northward till the three columns 
formed one dense mass, which under the guidance of their officers, 
endeavored to climb the parapet on that side. 

This obstacle was at length overcome, the gallant General Juan 
V. Amador being among the foremost. Meantime the column 
attacking the southern front under Colonels José Vicente Minon 
and José Morales, availing themselves of a shelter, formed by some 
stone houses near the western salient of that front, boldly took the 
guns defending it, and penetrated through the embrasures into 
the square formed by the barracks. There they assisted General 
Amador, who having captured the enemy’s pieces turned them 
against the doors of the interior houses where the rebels had sought 
shelter, and from which they fired upon our men in the act of 
jumping down onto the square or court of the fort. At last they 
were all destroyed by grape, musket shot and the bayonet. 

Our loss was very heavy. Colonel Francisco Duque was mortally 
wounded at the very beginning; as he lay dying on the ground 
where he was being trampled down by his own men, he still ordered 
them on to the slaughter. This attack was extremely injudicious 
and in opposition to military rules, for our own men were exposed 
not only to the fire of the enemy but also to that of our own columns 
attacking the other fronts; and our soldiers being formed in close 
columns, all shots that were aimed too low, struck the backs of our 
foremost men. The greatest number of our casualties took place 
in that manner; it may even be affirmed that not one-fourth of our 
wounded were struck by the enemy’s fire, because their cannon, 
owing to their elevated position, could not be sufficiently lowered 
to injure our troops after they had reached the foot of the walls. 
Nor could the defenders use their muskets with accuracy, because 
the wall having no inner banquette, they had, in order to deliver 
their fire, to stand on top where they could not live one second. 

The official list of casualties, made by General Juan de Andrade, 
shows: officers 8 killed, 18 wounded; enlisted men 52 killed, 233 
wounded. ‘Total 311 killed and wounded.’* A great many of the 


"The question of Mexican losses is discussed at length in Chapter IV, 
but it seems appropriate to mention here a letter from a private Mexi- 
can soldier to his brother, published by EI Mosquito Mewicano, April 15, 
1836, It was written on March 6, 1836, and is worthy of being quoted 
in full, but its length forbids. After reciting the orders for the attack, 
and the plan of the battle, very much as official accounts give them, 
the letter goes on: “The attack was made in four columns, led by 
General Cos, General Morales, Duque de Estrada, and Romero. I 
marched under the immediate command of General Cos, and will tell 
you what I saw. After a long wait we took our places at 3 o’clock A. 
M. on the south side, a distance of 300 feet from the fort of the enemy. 
Here »we remained flat on our stomachs until 5:30 (Whew! it was cold), 
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wounded died for want of medical attention, beds, sheiter, and 
surgical instruments. 

The whole garrison were killed except an old woman and a negro 
slave for whom the soldiers felt compassion, knowing that they had 
remained from compulsion alone.** There were 150 volunteers, 32 
citizens of Gonzales who had introduced themselves into the fort 
the night previous to the storming,’* and about 20 citizens or mer- 
chants of Bexar. 

Considering the disposition made for attack, our loss should 
have been still greater if all the cannon in the fort could have 
been placed on the walls, but the houses inside prevented it, and 
from their situation they could only fire in front. Furthermore, 
they had not a sufficient number of gunners. Indeed, artillery 
cannot be improvised as readily as rebellions. Also our movement 
from the right and the left upon the north front, and the move- 
ment executed by Minén and Morales with their column on the 
western salient, changing the direction from the southern front as 
instructed, rendered unavailable the pieces of artillery which the 
enemy had established on the three other fronts. 


when the signal of march was given by the President from the battery 
between the north and east. Immediately, General Cos cried, ‘Forward,’ 
and placing himself at the head of the attack, we ran to the assault, 
carrying scaling ladders, picks, and spikes. Although the distance was 
short, the fire from the enemy’s cannon was fearful; we fell back; more 
than forty men fell around me in a few moments, One can but admire 
the stubborn resistance of our enemy, and the constant bravery of all 
our troops. It seemed that every cannon ball or pistol shot of the 
enemy embedded itself in the breasts of our men who without stopping 
cried: ‘Long live the Mexican Republic! Long live General Santa 
Anna!’ I can tell you the whole scene was one of extreme terror. 
After some three quarters of an hour of the most horrible fire, there 
followed the most awful attack with hand arms. . . , Poor things— 
no longer do they live— all, all of them died, and even now I am watch- 
ing them burn— to free us from their putrifaction—257 corpses with- 
out counting those who fell in the previous thirteen days, or those who 
vainly sought safety in flight. Their leader, named Travis, died like a 
brave man with his rifle in his hand at the back of a cannon, but that 
perverse and haughtly James Bowie died like a woman, in bed, almost 
hidden by the covers. Our loss was terrible in both officers and men.” 

*Ramén Martinez Caro, Verdadera Idea, 11, says, “The enemy loss 
was all, that is to say 183. Among this number there were 5 who hid 
themselves, and when the action was over, General Castrillon found 
them and brought them into the presence of Santa Anna who for a 
moment angrily reprimanded the said general, then turning his back, 
at which act, the soldiers already formed in a line, charged the prison- 
ers and killed them.” Later on in his narrative Caro adds, “All of us 
saw this cruelty which is revolting to humanity; but it is the sacred 
truth, and I can prove it on the testimony of the whole army. I have 
given my word against my former cruel falsehoods, and so I cannot 
omit the telling of it,” 

“Filisola makes an error here. The Gonzales men, as we know, went 
into the Alamo on the night of March 1. 
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Finally, the place remained in the power of the Mexicans, and 
all the defenders were killed. It is a source of deep regret, that 
after the excitement of the combat, many acts of atrocity were 
allowed which are unworthy of the gallantry and resolution with 
which this operation had been exec uted, and stamp it with an 
indelible stain in the annals of history. These acts were reproved 
at the time by those who had the sorrow to witness them, and 
subsequently by the whole army, who certainly were not habitually 
animated by such feelings, and who heard with disgust and 
horror, as becomes brave and generous Mexicans who feel none but 
noble and lofty sentiments, of certain facts which I forebear to 
mention, and wish for the honor of the Mexican Republic had 
never taken place. 

In our opinion the blood of our soldiers as well as that of the 

enemy was shed in vain, for the mere gratification of the inconsid- 
erate, purile, and guilty vanity of reconquering Bexar by force 
of arms, and through a bloody contest. As we have said, the 
defenders of the Alamo, were disposed to surrender, upon the sole 
condition that their lives should be spared. Let us even grant 
that they were not so disposed— what could the wretches do, being 
surrounded by 5,000 men, without proper means of resistance, no 
possibility of retreating, nor any hope of receiving proper ‘and 
sufficient reinforcements to compel the Mexicans to raise the siege? 
Had they been supplied with all the resources needed, that weak 
enclosure could not have withstood for one hour the fire of our 
twenty pieces of artillery which if properly directed would have 
crushed it to atoms and levelled down the inner buildings. 
The massacres of the Alamo, of Goliad, of Refugio, convinced the 
rebels that no peacable settlement could be expected, and that they 
must conquer, or die, or abandon the fruits of ten years of sweat 
and labor, together with their fondest hopes for the future.*® 


Here, Filisola has expressed in a few eloquent words, the chief 
reason why the men of the Alamo fought till the last drop of life- 
blood was spent. “They knew they must conquer, or die, or 
abandon the fruits of ten years of sweat and labor, together with 
their fondest hopes for the future.” 

Then, there is Santa Anna’s report to the Mexican war depart- 
ment which, although false in many respects, delineates, unwit- 
tingly, an engagement of thrilling heroism on the part of the 
Texans: 


Most Excellent Sir: Victory belongs to the army which at this 
very moment, 8 o’clock a. m. achieved a complete and glorious 
triumph that will render its memory imperishable. 


“Vicente Filisola, Guerra de Tejas, 4-19. 
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As I stated in my report to your Excellency on the 27th of last 
month, concerning the taking of this city, I awaited the arrival of 
the First Brigade of Infantry to commence active operations 
against the Fortress of the Alamo. However, the whole brigade 
having been delayed beyond expectations, I ordered that three of 
its battalions, namely, the Engineers, Aldama, and Toluca, should 
force their march to join me. These troops together with the 
battalions of Matamoras, Jiminez, and San Luis Potosi, brought 
the force at my disposal, recruits excluded, up to 1,400 Infantry. 
This force divided into four columns of attack, and a reserve, 
commenced the attack at 5 o’clock, a.m. They met with stubborn 
resistance, the combat lasting more than one hour and a half** 
and the reserve having to be brought into action. 

The scene offered by this engagement was extraordinary. The 
men fought individually, vieing with each other in heroism. 
Twenty-one™ pieces of artillery used by the enemy with the most 
perfect accuracy, the brisk fire of the musketry which illumed the 
interior of the Fortress and its walls and ditches, could not check 
our dauntless soldiers, who are entitled to the consideration of the 
Supreme Government and to the gratitude of the nation. 

The fortress is now in our power with its artillery stores, ete. 
More than 600** corpses of foreigners were buried in the ditches 
and entrenchments, and a good many, who had escaped the bayonet 
of the infantry, fell in the vicinity under the sabres of the 
cavalry. I can assure your Excellency that few are those who 
bore to their associates the tidings of their disaster. 

Among’the corpses are those of Bowie and Travis who styled 
themselves colonels, and also that of Crockett, and several leading 
men, who had entered the Fortress with despatches from the Con- 
vention. We lost about 70 men killed and 300 wounded,”® among 
whom are 25 officers. 


Santa Anna, Memoirs (translated by Willye Ward Watkins), p. 92, 
University of Texas Archives. In his Memoirs Santa Anna says: “I 
was obliged to call in the reserve to decide a struggle maintained so: 
stubbornly for four hours.” According to the report of others, his offi- 
cial report was probably true concerning the length of time of the final 
assault of the Alamo. 

"In his Memoirs he says 18. 

*Ram6n Martinez Caro, Verdadera Idea, 11, writing in 1837, says: 
“Although in the past (March 6, 1836) Santa Anna reported to the 
Supreme Government more than 600 enemy killed, I wish to say that I 
myself wrote it, putting the number as his Excellency ordered; but now 
that I speak the truth, I say not more than 183.” 

“Santa Anna, Memoirs, 92, Here he says: “But among us they put 
out of battle more than a thousand, dead and wounded.” Colonel Ed- 
ward Stiff, Texas Emigrant, 315, reports that Santa Anna’s negro serv- 
ant, Ben, said that the Mexican officers admitted among themselves that 
their dead numbered more than 1,200. This problem is discussed in 
Chapter ‘IV. 
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The following report written by Francisco Ruiz, the alcalde of 
San Antonio, is also of interest and value.*® The report reads 
as follows: 


On the 6th of March 1836, at 3 a. m., General Santa Anna at 
the head of 4,000 men advanced against the Alamo. The infantry, 
artillery and cavalry had formed about 1000 varas from the walls 
of the same fortress. The Mexican army charged and were twice 
repulsed by the deadly fire of Travis’s artillery, which resembled a 
constant thunder. At the third charge the Toluca battalion com- 
menced to scale the walls and suffered severely. Out of 830 men 
only 130 of the battalion were lift alive. 

When the Mexican army entered the walls, I with the political 
chief, Don Ramon Musquiz and other members of the corporation, 
accompanied by the curate, Don Refugio de la Garza, who by 
Santa Anna’s orders had assembled during the night at a temporary 
fortification on Protero Street, with the object of attending the 
wounded, ete. As soon as the storming commenced we crossed the 
bridge on Commerce Street, with this object in view and about 
100 yards from the same a party of Mexican dragoons fired upon 
us and compelled us to fall back on the river to the place that we 
had occupied before. Half an hour had elapsed when Santa Anna 
sent one of his aides-de-camp with an order for us to come before 
him. He directed me to call on some of the neighbors to come 
with carts to carry the (Mexican) dead to the cemetary and to 
accompany him, as he desired to have Colonels Travis, Bowie, and 
Crockett shown to him. 

On the north battery of the fortress convent, lay the lifeless 
body of Col. Travis on the gun carriage, shot only through the 
forehead. Toward the west and in a small fort opposite the city, 
we found the body of Colonel Crockett. Col. Bowie was found 
dead in his bed in one of the rooms on the south side. 

Santa Anna, after all the Mexican bodies had been taken out, 
ordered wood to be brought to burn the bodies of the Texans. 
He sent a company of dragoons with me to bring wood and dry 
branches from the neighboring forests. About three o’clock in the 


“This report as translated by J. H. Quintero was published in the 
Texas Almanac, 1860, pp. 80-81. In his Memoirs, 10-14, R. M. Rod- 
rigues tells that Francisco Ruiz, or “Don Pancho,” as he was familiarly 
called, was a staunch “Texan Sympathizer,” but as alealde of Bexar he 
thought he should remain “neutral,” His father was a delegate to the 
Convention and one of the first to sign the Texas declaration of inde- 
pendence. Santa Anna, who knew these facts, doubted the neutrality 
of the alecalde and kept him under the strictest espionage. Rodrigues 
furthermore states that the reason Santa Anna ordered Ruiz to perform 
the grewsome task of preparing the funeral pyres for the Texans and 
of burying the Mexican dead, was to retaliate for the disloyalty of the 
Ruiz family to Mexican centralism, and because of their sympathy for 
the Texans. 
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afternoon of March 6, we laid the wood and dry branches upon 
which a pile of dead bodies was placed, more wood was piled on 
them, then another pile of bodies was brought, and in this manner 
they were all arranged in layers. Kindling wood was distributed 
through the pile and about 5 o’clock in the evening it was lighted. 

The dead Mexicans of Santa Anna were taken to the grave-yard, 
but not having sufficient room for them, I ordered some to be thrown 
into the river, which was done on the same day. 

The gallantry of the few Texans who defended the Alamo was 
really wondered at by the Mexican army. Even the generals were 
astonished at their vigorous resistance, and how dearly victory 
was bought. 

The generals under Santa Anna who participated in the storm- 
ing of the Alamo, were Juan Amador, Castrillon, Ramirez y Sesma, 
and Andrade. 

The men (Texans) burnt were one hundred and eighty-two. I 
was an eyewitness, for as alcalde of San Antonio, I was with some 
of the neighbors, collecting the dead bodies and placing them on 
the funeral pyre. 

Francis Antonio Ruiz. 

i. A Résumé of the Accounts of the Assault as Told by Survivors 

As might be expected, we have from the survivors of the garrison 
meager and conflicting accounts.*' But gleaned from these, the 
main facts as handed down, agree, on the whole, with the Mexican 
accounts. As has been stated, the garrison was on the night of 
March 5, exhausted by constant watching and hard labor, yet they 
toiled on until nearly midnight, for well they knew that the worst 
of the fight was still ahead of them, and the officers, at least, under- 
stood that the cessation of the enemy’s fire was but the lull before 
the storm. But notwithstanding this realization of conditions, ex- 
hausted nature demanded its toll, and so when the Mexicans ceased 
fire and retired from their batteries, the men of the Alamo soon 
dropped down at their posts, arms in hand, to snatch a little rest. 

"The survivors of the Alamo disaster were women and children and 
negro servant boys. Most of the women and children were in the church 
and saw little of the fighting until the last few minutes of the battle. 
The negro servants were greatly frightened. Joe, the slave boy of Travis, 
stated that after his master fell he ran to the long barracks and hid 
himself (Gray, From Virginia to Texas, 137), The scouts who were in 
and out of the fortress during the siege were valuable eyewitnesses of 
the conditions prior to the final assault, but John Sutherland is the 
only one of them who has left a written account, and it was written 
many years after the event, John W. Smith, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, left no record of the part he played in this episode 
except oral statements, and such reports are prone to run to legend as 
they pass from mouth to mouth. 
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Sentinels were set, and three picket guards were stationed without 
the walls.*° These guards must have fallen asleep—or probably 
they were run upon and bayoneted—for they gave no alarm. In 
fact, there seems to have been but one man awake, a captain who 
gave the alarm.** 

Up to the very hour of the attack the Mexicans maintained the 
strictest silence. But when the hour for the assault had arrived, 
a shout went up; then a single bugle note, followed by silence 
again except for the rush and tramp of soldiers.** Instantly, 
Travis was on his feet; he seized his rifle and sword, and calling to 
Joe, his slave boy, to follow, he ran across the large area to a 
cannon on the wall at the northeast corner of the large area. As 
he went he called out to his men, “Come on, boys, the Mexicans 
are upon us!’’** By this time the Mexican bands at the southwest 
battery had struck up the notes of the dreadful deguello,** and 
then, all was confusion, for the Texans were up and at their posts, 
ready for their last desperate fight. The guns on the walls and 
the rifles both opened on the Mexicans with such severity that 
they were forced to fall back. Twice the attacking forces applied 
their scaling ladders to the walls, but were twice beaten back.*? 
Their third attempt was successful. This came at daybreak; and 
just as the Mexicans broke over the walls Travis fell, shot through 
the forehead as he stood behind his now useless cannon and made 
ready to fire his rifle.** 


“William F. Gray, From Virginia to Texas, 135. 

“Tbid. 

A letter from a Mexican soldier to his brother, March 6, 1836, in 
El Mosquito Mexicano, April 5, 1836. 

Gray, From Virginia to Texas, 137. 

“For a history of this old toque and the music of the call as used by 
Santa Anna in 1836, see Appendix IV of the thesis from which these 
chapters are taken. 

"HL Mosquito Mexicano, April 5, 1836; Telegraph and Texas Register, 
March 24, 1836. 

Both Anselmo Borgarra (also found Bogarra), the messenger from 
the Mexicans at San Antonio to Seguin at Gonzales, and Antonio Perez, 
their messenger to Navarro and Ruiz at San Felipe, reported that Travis 
shot himself when he saw the Mexicans pouring over the walls of the 
Alamo and realized that all hope of saving his men was gone, Then, 
too, the alecalde, Francis Ruiz, in his report, significantly states that 
Travis lay on the gun carriage, shot only through the forehead. These 
reports have been ignored or discredited by all writers of Texas his- 
tory, but there is evidence that some of Travis’s closest friends believed 
them in 1836. On March 28, 1836, Andrew Briscoe gave an account of 
the fafl of the Alamo to the editor of the New Orleans Post and Union 


— 
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When the Mexicans had once gained the walls, they began 
coming into the large area of the fort in great numbers—Joe 
said, “they poured over like sheep.” But the Texans met them 
with rifle and sword, and many of them were killed as they 
leaped from the walls to the ground within. But their over- 
whelming numbers prevailed. Within the walls the battle be- 





came a mélée. Every man fought for himself as best he could 
with any weapon he could lay hands on. When rifles and 
pistols could no longer be fired they were used as clubs, and lack- 
ing even those, men fought with their bare hands.*® After a 
short period of hand to hand fighting near the walls of the 
western barracks, the Texans took to cover in the long barracks 
and in the church. On the western front of the long barracks 
the hottest fighting is said to have taken place. Here the enemy 
fell in heaps; but finally when the Texans had been greatly re- 
duced, the Mexicans swarmed within that stronghold and the 
battle was hand to hand within the rooms of the long barracks 
until not a defender there remained alive. 

The church was the last point taken. Here, as has been said, 
the women and children had been placed. Here, too, was the 


in which he said: “The brave and gallant Travis, to prevent his fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy, shot himself.” This account was copied 
by the Arkansas Gazette, April 12, 1836. 

But William F. Gray in his diary, From Virginia to Texas, p. 137, 
gives another account of Travis’s death. He says that after the fall 
of the Alamo, Travis’s negro slave boy, Joe, was called before the Con- 
vention at Washington and encouraged to tell what he knew of the bat- 
tle. Gray was at the meeting of the Convention, saw the negro and 
heard him tell his story. He says that “Joe related the affair with 
much modesty, apparent truth, and remarkably distinct for one of his 
class,” In a few hours after hearing Joe tell his story, Gray wrote it 
down in his diary; this is the substance of it: Joe said that when his 
master was shot he fell within the walls on sloping ground and sat up, 
and that about that time a Mexican officer (Colonel Mora) came along 
and attempted to bayonet Travis, who, making a supreme effort, ran 
the Mexican through with his sword, and that both died together. But 
Joe also stated that he did not understand much that went on after 
that, for when he saw his master die, he ran and hid in one of the 
rooms of the long barracks, from where he said that he fired several 
shots. 

I am inclined to think that Joe’s story is too circumstantial and that 
Ruiz’s statement is more nearly accurate. The fact that Travis’s only 
wound was a pistol shot through the forehead, together with all the 
attending circumstances, makes the reports carried by Borgarra and 
Perez seem very plausible. 

“EL Mosquito Mexicano, April 5, 1836; Morphis, History of Teas, 
176-177; Bounty Files, Bastrop 263, General Land Office. 
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magazine. The Texans had previously agreed that the last sur- 
vivor should fire a large quantity of damaged powder that they 
had in the magazine, but Major Robert Evans was shot as he 
attempted to do this. The accounts concerning the spot where 
Bowie died are conflicting. Some state that he was killed on his cot 
in the hospital, the southwest room in the second story of the long 
barracks ;°° some seem to indicate that he died in a small room 
of the low barracks on the south side ;°? while a number of others 
say that on March 4, or 5, he grew so very ill that he was brought 
down to the church where the women and the children were, both 
that he might be in a safer place and that he might have better 
care." All these accounts agree that with his last strength he 
killed several of his assailants. They all likewise agree that his 
body was mutilated by the enemy.** Crockett is said to have 
fallen near the gate in the 50-foot wall that joined the church 
to the long barracks.°** Nearly all accounts report that his 


HT, A. MeArdle, San Antonio Express, December 17, 1905; James T. 
DeSheilds (ed.), “John Sutherland’s Account of the Fall of the Alamo,” 
Dallas News, February 12, 1911; John Henry Brown, History of Tezxas, 
I, 576; R, M. Potter, The Fall of the Alamo, 5. 

"See Ruiz’s account. This is not clear for Ruiz may have meant the 
southwest room of the church, the southwest room of the long barracks— 
the real hospital—or a room in the “low barracks.” Mrs, Alsbury’s 
Account in Ford’s Journal (MS.), University of Texas Archives, says 
detinitely that when Bowie found that he had typhoid fever he had him- 
self removed to a room in the “low barracks.” It will be remembered 
that the “low barracks” consisted of a few rooms for soldiers’ quarters 
that composed the barrier walls of the south side of the large area. 
Mrs. Alsbury does not say definitely that Bowie died there, but the 
account leaves that impression. 

“Morphis, History of Texas, 176, Mrs. Dickinson’s Account. Mrs, 
Susan Sterling told me, in 1929, that her grandmother said that after 
March 3, the investment of the Alamo was so close that it required 
every man to do soldier duty, and that Bowie who had been cared for largely 
by his own men in a room away from the other sick (Mrs. Sterling did 
not remember if her grandmother had ever said just where this room 
was) was brought to the church and put in the small room in the south- 
west corner. This also agrees with the story told at the Alamo today. 
William Corner, San Antonio de Bejar, 117, Madam Candalaria’s ac- 
count; San Antonio Express, May 12, 1907, Enrique Esparsa’s account. 
Note that all these are accounts of eyewitnesses; and after serious 
study and careful comparison of the sources, this is the one that 1 think 
most likely to be true. 

“Telegraph and Texas Register, March 24, 1836; William Corner, San 
Antonio de Bejar, 123, says, “Mrs, Alsbury told Mrs. Maverick that the 
Mexicans tossed Bowie’s body on their bayonets until his blood covered 
their clothes and dyed them red, A Mexican colonel rushed to them 
and stopped their cruelty.” 

“Morphis, History of Tewas, 177, relates that Mrs. Dickinson said: 


, 
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“Tennessee boys” died near him, and that they had piled up 
Tt 2 
many of the enemy about them. They had done their best to 
defend that portion of the fort that had been assigned to them.** 
The last man to fall in the battle was Jacob Walker, a gunner 
from Nacogdoches. After his cannon had become useless, and 
he had been severely wounded, he fled from his position on the 
wall of the church to the room below where the women and 
children were. There he was killed at Mrs. Dickinson’s side, 
pleading for his life. But in vain; “the Mexicans tossed his 
body on their bayonets as a farmer would toss a bundle of hay.”** 
After the carnage was practically over the Mexicans found 
five Texans hidden beneath some mattresses in the long barracks. 
Ramon Martinez Caro describes their fate. Thus the Alamo 
fell. Thus died its brave defenders. 
“T recognized Colonel Crockett lying dead and mutilated between the 
church and the two-story barracks; I even remember seeing his peculiar 
cap by his side.” See, also, Ruiz’s account. The Arkansas Advocate, 
April 15, 1836, prints Jesse B. Badgett’s account of the Alamo disaster. 
He said that after the death of Travis John J. Baugh took com- 
mand of the Alamo, but was killed in a short time, and then, the com- 
mand devolved upon Crockett who likewise soon fell, fighting desperately. 
“William Kennedy, Texas, 187-189; Telegraph and Texas Register, 
March 24, 1836; William Gray, From Virginia to Texas, 137-138. Many 
writers of Texas history have quoted thesee sources for this statement, 
“Morphis, History of Texas, 176; Telegraph and Texas Register, March 
24, 1836. 
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DIARY OF ADOLPHUS STERNE 
EDITED BY HARRIET SMITHER, ARCHIVIST, TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 
XXVITI 


Tuesday the 19th fair weather, cold north wind feel much better 
this morning— sued the Republic for a League & Labor of Land, 
granted by the Shelby County Board of Land Comrs and not recom- 
mended for Patenting by the Rolling Board— it being Mrs Susan 
Latham’s Head Right— send the Petition by Mr Isaac Lee to 
Shelbyville— send J. M. Dorr’s Headright Title for a League and 
Labor of Land located in Harrisson County by Mr J. T. Gill to 
be recorded in Harrisson County — signed the Deed made to 
Josefina Delmore for half of a League & half of a Labor of Land 
gave the Deed to the Clerk of the County Court to be recorded, 
paid John N. Elliott $2.25 on a/e of his fees as Comr to divide 
the Land between Mr Dan] Lacy myself & the Heirs of Ml Santos— 

Wednesday the 20th December weather fair, though a little 
Cloudy in the forenoon very mild towards Evening— paid Mr 
Hamill $5. on account of my note I gave him, paid Jones the 
Carpenter $4.00 let Latham have $1.00 in coffee, John Dorsett do— 
not much Business doing, no mails from any quarter, no news, 
no one going or coming from any where on account of the high 
waters, if we lived in Siberia we could hear some news, here we 
hear none— 

Thursday the 21st Cloudy in the morning, very fine weather in 
the afternoon was at the office all day arranging Papers &a— got 





a chill again near Evening and a hot fever which did not leave me 
till nine Oclock 

Friday the 22d the most beutifull day we have had this Autumn 
felt well again this morning, but will take medicines for the fever 
& ague— Mr Reed from San Augustin came from that place 
brought me several prospectuses for a Paper to be called the San 
Augustin Literary intelligencer, Edited or Fathered by Lo A. L 
Laird and ig M. Flatau, the Paper is to be a Methodist Paper- 
(oh! dear)— & to be under the management of a Son of Abrahan 
verily | am tempted to belive in Parson Miller’s Doctrine— wrote 
to D. J. Toler pr Mr Reed 


, 
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Saturday the 23d December Cloudy in the morning, but turned 
out Splendid weather in the afternoon, held Justices’s Court tried 
several Cases, paid Madam Encarnacion chirino Six dollars 25c on 
account of nine dollars I owe her— also two Dollars on an old 
account— Judge Ochiltree was in Town but went off without stop- 
ping any where— Mr Hudnall and Lady of Houston County passed 
trough here, tried to get them to stop with us but they went on, 
anxious to get home, paid Albert Long, Six dollars in Coffee and 
sugar on account of transportation of goods from Natchitochez— 
having now paid him $16.00 I ought to charge him about $4.00 
damages for having thoughroughly [sic] soaked a Sack of Salt, 
and spoiled some of the Coffee, Sugar wet— and some of the 
Flour— 

Sunday the 24th Chrismass— most beutifull weather— received 
pr Cardenas— the Presidents message, it is such a Document as 
might be expected from President Houston I am glad to find genl 
Houston this time says nothing about the Cherokee Lands, good— 
nor does he say any thing about the seat of government, received a 
Letter from D. S. Kauffman, he says the session will be held at 
washington, but the President may be instructed to remoove to 
Austin after this Session— a meeting of the Subscribers for the 
erection of a School house in this Town, was held at the Court 
house, a committee was appointed to select a good Spot to build 
upon, selected a beutifull Site on the north of the Town in a Pine 
grove, at 3 P. M. fe[1]t my chill to come on me again, had a Severe 
ague for an hour, and fever afterwards which did not abate till 9 
P. M, every one is merry, the whole Town is alive, and I belive I 
am the only one confined to my Bed with Sickness 

Monday the 25th December fine weather continues had a 8. E. 
wind in the morning S. w. in the afternoon, but changed to the N. 
again by Evening— the worst Christmass I have seen here ther[e| 
was nothing going on exept a few drunken men having a fuss most 
all hands gone to Mrs Luckets who gives a large dinner and Ball 
this Evening 

Tuesday the 26th Weather continues very fine— done some 

Susiness at the office, also the Board of Land commissioners met 
only one case— made an arrangement with Mr Dwier to hale a Load 
of cotton to Natchitochez after he hauls one Load for Mr J. F. 
Graham, folks come back from Mrs Luckets Party— received 86 
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lbs Pork from Blake & Parmalee on account of 108 lbs of Beef I 
loaned them on the 11th Novr last taking Latham’s Pills for my 
fever & aguue— 

Wednesday the 27th fine weather, white frost last night, St 
John’s day, Lodge met to day, but did not go in consequence of 
expecting my ague & fever, this being the day, wrote a Con- 
gratulary Letter to the Lodge Mr Dwier went with his waggon to 
Natchitochez send by him the Deed for half League Land sold to 
Delmore, wrote to Capt Delmore, to my Brother Isaac, & Eugenia 
wrote to Madame P. Bossier, I wrote also to Mr Eder, requesting 
him to send me a Piece of Calicoe, 1 pe of Domestic 1 pe Towels 
1 Sack Salt & 5 glls whiskey and a Steel mill, gave Dwier one-dollar 
to purchase some Bakers’s Bread, send all the Letters pr Mr 
Dwier— missed my fever & ague this afternoon it being now 
8 P. M— 

Thursday the 28th December 1843 weather continued very fine, 
missed my fever & ague intierly, hurrah for Mr Wm Latham, and 
his Pills— Mr Dwier by whom I send my Letters eta yesterday 
did not start till to day— paid Mr H. M. Smith $15.00 which 
I received from him some 18 months ago for advertizing the sepa- 
ration of Hall’s Estate— which advertizement was not inserted 
in the Red Lander— 

Friday the 29th fine weather all day, Cloudy & a S. wind 
after Sun down— wrote a few Lines to Mr Eder pr Wm Graham, 
wrote a long Letter to Alexander Philipps, and to John. L. Thielen 
of New Orleans, the Letters to be send by Mr J. H. Holland Esqr 
who is going to N. Orleans, in a few days— Doctor Irion & Lady 
are in Town, stopped at Doctor Starr’s Capt Archibald Hotchkiss 
in Town stops with me all night 

Saturday the 30th weather warm & Cloudy— a drizly rain fell 
during the day— Doctor Irion & Lady dined with us, Board of 
Land Commissioners sat dispatched three cases— received my re- 
ceipt from the County Clerk as associate Justice $6.00 

Sunday the 31st last day of the year, weather warm cloudy, rained 
last night, made out my quarterly Post office report, settled with 
Doctor Lewis, he falls in my debt $20.12 on a full settlement up 
to this day, a Mr Lane from alabama stops with us to night,— Mr 
Thos Barrett arrived from San Augustin 
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1844 


Monday January the 1st 1844 rain in the forepart of last night 
cleared up with a Strong west wind, beutifull day to day, got my 
military claim for 320 acres of Land from Nathan Wade, made a 
Location ona Lake about 4 miles above Lake Burleson 100 miles 
above this place being the same Lake on which we were encamped 
about Six days after the Cherokee fight on the Nechaz filed the 
certificate and Location with Albert A. Nelson County surveyor 
of this County— Mr Humphries paid me 900 lbs Pork on account 
of One Thousand he owes me, Board of Land Commissioners met, 
done but little Business 

Tuesday the 2d Cold Clear weather— had a very fine Party at 
Mr Chevallier’s last night, Mr Deyoung, Mr Morange, and Town- 
send arrived on yesterday Evening, and were at the Party— Mr 
Lane left here at 3 P. M. the Eastern mail arrived for the first 
time in a month, did not get any news, Judge Brown arrived from 
western Texas, says that, the Eastern & Western Members of Con- 
gress have agreed to hold the present session at Washington, and 
remove the different offices to Austin immidiately after the ad- 
journment of Congress— paid a note of $24.00 I gave to Thorn 
Edwards & Co in 1840— gave C. M. Gould my note for $35. 
payable in 12 months from date Jase M. Montes commenced to 
work for me at $15.00 pr month— 

Wednesday the 3d January 1844 hard frost last night fine weather 
to day, had a dancing Party last night at H. H. Edward’s and 
afterwards adjourned to our House where we had music vocal and 
Instrumental till 2 oclock A. M.— Mr Deyoung Mr Morange 
Barrett & Townsend left here this morning, Major James Durst & 
Lady remain in Town, dined with us— Mr Gardener looked at my 
Title to a League & Labor of Land of which about 1600 acres 
belong to McLeod & Campbell of New Orleans for whom Mr G. 
is agent gave him a Copy of my account of outlays I had on the 
said Land, the part McLeod & Campbell part of the Expences 
being $182.75, which when Collected I am to make said McLeod & 
Campbell a Deed for the Land— purchased of Alexander White 
five Hoggs at $3. a piece paid him in goods 

Thursday the 4th white frost last night very fine day, had a 
dance at the House last night, the western mail arrived once more, 
brought a very large quantity of Letters & Papers, remooved my 
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office from the former place to the End Room of Millard’s grocery, 
rented the Old Room to James Eakin at $5.00 pr month, part of 
which is to be expended in Improvements on the House, received 
a Letter from the Grand Secretary of the G. Lodge of Texas— 

Friday January the 5th 1844 very hard Frost last night—Mr 
C. S. Taylor gave a Party at his residence last night all hands 
gone, myself staid at Home being too much fatigued from last 
party at my Home— Killed Seven Hoggs this Morning weighing 
841 lbs Mr Humphries paid me up by giving me an other Hog 
weighing 100 lbs. held Justices Court to day, Mr Orton arrived 
from New Orleans brought me a Letter from Bernard Cohen a 
Step Brother of mine, did not converse with Mr Orton about 
news eta. 

Saturday the 6th rain last night, cold and raining this morning, 
hawling logs for a new Smoke House, the one I build being too 
low, of which I’ll make a Store room, arranging Documents in the 
Justices Office all the afternoon, the rest of the Family all Busy 
Salting Pork and making Sausages! arranged my office in as com- 
fortable manner as possible, Keeps on raining at 6 P. M. 

Sunday the 7th Cloudy and a little rain during the day, at the 
office all the forenoon putting my Papers belonging to the Justices 
office in order, the afternoon at home reading Harry Lorrequer’s 
Confessions, a tolerable good thing, but is nothing to compare, to 
Charles OMahley, or Jack Hinton; a Mr Blackburn who has lately 
remooved to Town received Two waggon loads of goods— Mr 
Nelson went to Crockett on yesterday 

Monday January the Sth 1844 rain, rain, rain— busy in the 
office from Breakfeast till 2 P. M. County Court met, the Commis- 
sioners of Roads & Revenue were to meet to day but there was no 
quorum— went to the office again after the adjournment of the 
County Court, busy issuing summonses till + P. M. missed my 
Dinner at home went to dine with Mr Chevallier— Messrs J. P. 
Henderson and K. L. Anderson passed trough here going on to 
Washington, gave Col Anderson a memorandum about my claim 
on the government, Anderson promised to pay some attention 
to [it] by lending me his influence in the Business this is the 
aniversary of the Battle of New Orleans, Col J. H. Holland and 
myself took a Bumper to the old Hero’s Health in a glass of 
Claret, for the want of something better— 
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Tuesday the 9th still more rain, this must Certainly be the 
negroes Jubilee for I have remarked that all this fall it would 
rain all the time exept Saturdays and Sundays, and now lately 
during the whole of the Christmass holidays it was very fine 
weather, and so soon as they Holidays were over we had rain 
again— during the day when it did not rain, raised the new 
Smoke House, got it ready to put on the Roof— the Eastern mail 
did not arrive as it ought to have done to day, wrote a Letter to 
N. H. Darnell aquainting him with the true state of affairs respect- 
ing the Lodge of this place and myself as District Deputy Grand 
Master wrote also a Letter to Richardson Scurry the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, respecting my claim of $950.00 on 
the government, asking his assistance in the matter, send both 
Letters by Mr Wm Culp to be put into the mail at Judge Terrells 
to morrow 

Wednesday the 10th Cloudy, though the wind is N. it is warm, 
most too much so for saving Pork Eastern mail arrived from 
Sabine Town & Red River, red the Northern Standard No 8 of 
the 2d Vol being the 1st of the 2d Vol we have received here, wrote 
to Demorse— send my quarterly returns pr to days mail— Col 
Tom Jeff Jennings was married this afternoon to the widow 
Mason Daughter of J. H. Hyde Esqr, success attend them 

Thursday the 11th Cloudy, with occasional rain, went on how- 
ever with my Smoke House building— busy in the office arranging 
things, Western Mail arrived brought nothing new Congress in 
Session, doing I expect what they have allways been doing heard 
of the Death of Mrs Jasper of Crockett, wife of the Member of 
Congress from Houston County 

Friday the 12th More rain, a north wester with rain at noon, 
looks like it would clear off— doubtfull— this morning before 
Breakfeast was called on to Marry a couple of Mexicans, Ygnacio 
Mendiola & a Daughter of Rafael Santos ;— busy at work on the 
Smoke house Mr Hoya went to Madame 'Terrills’s nothing Stirring 
in Town, everything looks dead 

Saturday January the 13th 1844 weather turned Cold last 
night, Cloudy all day but no rain, finished covering the new 
Smoke House, was not much at the Office to day, few People in 
Town nothing doing, Mr Nelson returned from Crockett, no 


news— 
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Sunday the 14th Cold rainy weather all day— did not leave 
the House all day, read Handy Andy— no great thing— a Person 
at Isaac Lee’s is said to be affected with the veriolet (so called 
by the Doctors) but I am afraid it is Small Pox, God grant it is 
not so a Person will be send to morrow morning to Fort Jessup 
to get Vaccine, matter, to vaccinate all hands— Mr Hoya re- 
turned from the Angelina no news— 

Monday the 15th at about 8 A. M. a western wind dispersed 
all the Clouds, and we had a Splendid day the Persons at Lee’s 
has the Small Pox without any doubt about it— some Business 
in the office to day— there were many Persons in Town from 
the Country, but so soon it was Known that the Smal Pox were 
in the vicinity, all hands left in a hurry— received a Letter from 
Louis Rueg pr Mr Lacombe, Son in Law of old Cazenau, this 
is the Husband of the Lady who was here last year, he comes 
to see about the Estate left by his late Father in Law J. B. 
Cazenaue. 

Tuesday the 16th cold & cloudy— grew colder during the day 
and at Evening it was Clear and a very strong N. W. wind 
blowing— a meeting of the Citizens took Place to day at the 
Court House composed of the citizens of Nacogdoches & vicin- 
ity— to take into consideration; and to adopt means to arrest 
the progress of the Spreading of the Small Pox, Mr C. S. Tay- 
lor was appointed chairman & A. Sterne Secretary, a Commit- 
tee was appointed to assist the Phisicians to act, in fact, as a 
Board of Health, was appointed one of the Committee, had all 
those in ‘Town —who had not been vaccinated before, or had 
the Small Pox vaccinated, the whole Town is in a Hubbub,— 
7 P. M most bitter Cold, and a strong north wind blowing— Skye 
clear & freezing— send off the western mail but the mail rider 
returned because the water was very high at the Angelina— this 
is no excuse because other People cross it every day, and there 
is no danger, in crossing with the mail— had my Laura, Placide, 
the little negro Tom and the negro Joe vaccinated to day, by 
Doctor Starr, gave my note to Charles Chevallier for $6.50 as 
my dues to Milam Lodge No 2 for my last vears dues— 

Wednesday the 17th January 1844 very hard from this morn- 
ing, beutiful Clear weather all day, a South wind but bitter 
Cold at Sun down, Mr Muse left here for New Orleans, wrote 
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by him to my Brother Bernard— the mail rider returned yes- 
terday Evening from the Angelina saying he could not cross— 
send the young gentleman back to day with instructions that 
he must cross, which is practicable at John Dursts Bridge, no 
news of the Small Pox having affected any one yet, two Houses 
were prepared to day for the reception of any should there be 
any cases— 

Thursday the 18th Cold, frost last night, Cloudy & South wind 
this Evening, Committee of Sanity met but no report of any 
new Cases, no one hardly in Town from the country, western 
mail Boy came in, reports that the mail Bags for Eastern Texas 
were lost on the other side of the Trinity, wrote to Canfield of 
the Red Lander respecting the Small Pox at this place** 

Friday the 19th Cloudy, warm weather— rain at noon con- 
tinued raining during the afternoon, Mr Thos Dwier arrived 
from Natchitochez, receved a Letter from Mr Eder, also two p 
calicoe 1 p Dome[s]tics and a Demijohn in which there had 
been put five galls whiskey, but arrived all broke into smash— 
also recd i doz hffs all $15.35 received some newspapers, and 
some music from Mr Eder— done nothing for me in New 
Orleans— 

Saturday the 20th hard rain last night, fair this morning, fine 
day, but too warm for this season of the year commenced early 
this morning to trim my Trees in the Orchard worked hard all 
day, had a fever near dark do not know if it is the result, from 
over exertion, or if it is a second Edition of my Fever & ague 
settled with John S. Thorn, he falls in my debt about three 
dollars up to date— 

Sunday the 21st very warm Cloudy weather, Mr H. Crutcher 
who went to Natchitochez for vaccine matter returned this morn- 
ing; brought but very little matter not sufficient to vaccinate 
half those who, are realy in want of it— the other vaccine mat- 
ter not having taken, being too old Mr C, brought me some 
news Papers send me by Mr Eder— Mr A. W. Canfield is in 
Town, not having felt well all day did not go up Town, exept 
to go to the Office to get some Papers, 

Monday the 22d, warm, cloudy, and raining all day a very 


hard rain at night, planted ‘l'rees to day 50 Peach ‘Trees— Cod 


“The Ked-Lander, January 27, 1844. 
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only knows who will reap the benefitt of it, A. W. Canfield dined 
with us— gave him all the notes I had for him to collect also 
all the accounts exept that of Taliaferro which I could not find 
having been misplaced by me, but of one thing I am sure it was 
not paid,— Mr Canfield is on a Collecting Expedition, God only 
knows how he will succeed. 

Tuesday January 23d 1844 More rain last night the Bayou 
East of Town overflowed the Person who was at Isaac Lee’s with 
the Small Pox died last night, mail arrived from the East no 
news, in the afternoon went out to the Moral to perform the 
marriage ceremony between Dolores Causto and Teresa Medina— 
this young man is one of four Boys taken amongst the Prisoners 
at San Jacinto, and send by Col Potter to his Plantation on 
Soda Lake, but which I stopped here, where they have been ever 
since got a fever again after dark which lasted on me for more 
than four hours, this is now the third time that I have it every 
three days 

Wednesday the 24th beutifull day, it appears that the weather 
is settled, not much Business doing in Town, George Clevenger’s 
waggons arrived from Natchitochez loaded for Doctor Starr and 
Mr F. Hoya, by this days arrival from Natchitochez Mr Hoya 
received a Letter in which the Death of the widow Placide Bos- 
sier is announced, she was the Foster Mother of my wife, and a 
better woman exept my mother I never knew, | have not yet 
broke the news to Mrs Sterne, and I do not know how to do so, 
it will be most distressing to her, and might prove injurious— 

Thursday the 25th tine day, arrange some little Business in 
the office, and after dinner went out to Mr J. J. Simpsons, with 
James Kakin who has a Law Suit to which he wants me to attend 
stopped all night at Simpsons 

Friday the 26th Cold fair weather, the trial was put off for 10 
days, to be tried by S. M. Orton after dinner left for home, mail 
from the west had arrived, reed a Letter from Mr Toler he in- 
forms me that Judge ‘Terrell has not paid my draft, in conse- 
quence of which he drew on me for $33.16— | belive that Judge 
Terrell is a fair Specimen of the great men of Texas—!!! A 
Man who is utterly faiéhless in his monitary transactions, is not 
the man whom | would trust with the Helm of government 

Saturday the 27th weather same as yesterday,— done some 
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Business in the office to day, had a hot fever again last night, 
commenced to take medecine to day Mr Eder arrived from 
Natchitochez, brought me a Letter from David F Tabor, inform- 
ing me of the Death of Madame Placide Bossier, that she died 
on Sunday morning the 14th Inst at day light and was burried 
on the next day at noon— Mr Tabor mentions that the Deceased 
made a will a few days before she died, in which my wife and 
Daughter are remembered— 

Sunday January 28th Cold night and morning, had a most 
splendid day to day made out twenty one Executions to day for 
the Estate of E. M. Eakin dated on yesterday, this being Sun- 
day— Col K. L. Anderson arrived from Washington, brings 
no very particular news, exept that there was a Bill passed in 
the Senate repealing the Cherokee Land Bill— good— if the 
Bill passes and is signed by the Executive; this County will be 
a Sam Houston County again, Col Anderson also brought me a 
Commission as Deputy District Grand Master of this District 
for the next year, signed by General N. Darnell as grand master 

Monday the 29th fine weather— the Board of Road Commis- 
sioners met, was reelected associate Justice of the County Court, 
also overseer of the Streets and Roads within the Limits of the 
Corporation 

Tuesday the 30th warm weather, Cloudy, but no rain had an 
other fever and ague last night, took more medecine to day, sat 
as associate Justice of the Probate Court, the negro man who 
nursed the person which died of the Small Pox, was taken with 
the same desease, and it is very much feared that Doctor Starr 
is affected,— the old negro in my Possession sick but not Small 
Pox— Doctor Lewis attending on him 

Wednesday the 31st South wind, Cloudy, but no rain, the old 
negro sick yet, my Son Charles has a fever nothing serious how- 
ever— Doctor Starr very Sick, it is thought he has the Small 
Pox— there is an other case on the Hill at Lee’s, nothing tran- 
spired in Town, Eastern mail arrived, send off western mail, 

Thursday the Ist February 1844 rain last night rain till 11 
oclock today, Bayous rising, and Roads as they were before, a 
Strong team could not bring 600 Picketts out of the woods, 
which in good weather is hardly a load for a pair of Horses, the 


western mail arrived did [not] bring any news, Doctor Starr 
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very Sick yet Doctor Lewis says it is not Small Pox hope it is not 

Friday the 2d very warm South wind, raining and Cloudy all 
day, a Boat Loaded with cotton belonging to Mr Robert Patton 
left to day her anchorage on the Angelina 12 miles from here, 
bound for the Sabine Pass, she is not heavily loaded having only 
192 Bales of cotton on Board; this is a beginning it will shortly 
be Small Steam Boats to take down cotton to the mouth of the 
Sabine,— was at the office done some Business in the office all for 
Mr C. Chevallier, Doctor Starr is better, and said not to be 
small Pox, no new Simpthomps any where— Mr Eder is here 
yet, and much pleased with Nacogdochez 

Saturday february the 3d 1844 warm, cloudy, raining occa- 
sionally during the day, it is ascertained to day that Doctor Starr 
has not the Small Pox nor Doctor Moore who was reported to 
have it was in Town to day well and hearty— not much Business 
doing in Town, there is however a prospect of Nacogdochez look- 
ing up— Doctor Moore came to rent a Store and Dwelling House 
for a Mr Dunn who is coming here with his Family to Keep a 
Store, Mr Tom Barrett from San Augustin also came up to rent 
a Store, Hurrah for old Nacogdochez. 

Sunday the 4th wind changed last night and this morning it 
is clear and cold, it is getting colder every hour, and near dark 
it was winter again, answered some Interrogatories send from 
Liberty County in a case in which Frost Thorn and others are 
plaintiffs and the Republic of Texas Defendant it is respecting 
some Leagues of Land the State of Coauhila & Texas made to 
Col P. E. Bean 

Monday the 5th Cold & Cloudy fair in the afternoon Board of 
Land Commissioners met, two cases disposed of— some Law 
Business, not much of any consequence— on a treaty with Mr 
Eder for my Loco Land— 

Tuesday the 6th Cold nights, fine warm day— busy making a 
fence round the Square given to Eugenia, by Gel Houston, East- 
ern mail arrived did not bring any Red Landers, no other news— 
of any Consequence, the first number of the San Augustin Lit- 
erary Intelligencer was received, it does honor to its Editor « 
prop[rlietor and visa versa— send off western mail, wrote to 
General Houston about his House in this place, want to get it 


for a Store, expecting to get into Business again 
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Wednesday the 7th Cold & Cloudy in the morning a very 
Strong north wind blowing all day which increased towards drak 
{dark]. worked all day on the Lot [ am fencing in, did not do 
much business in the office to day, a negro belonging to the young 
man who died at Lee’s of the Small Pox, died to day of the same 
desease Mr Eder of Natchitochez here yet expects to leave here 


to morrow— gave him a note on Gill & Legrand, to collect for 
me which he is to give me credit for if collected ;— entered into 


writing with Mr Isaac Reynolds who lives on a place belonging 
to Mrs Sterne & Mrs Mayfield, Mr Reynolds is to keep the place 
for four years to keep it in good repair and to give it up peace- 
able at the end of said time, gave the Instrument to be recorded 
in the Clerk’s office— Cold as Snow this Evening 

Thursday the 8th February 1844 Cold— Cold, Cold Mr Eder 
left this morning— gave him ten Dollars on account, told him to 
send me a Bll of Flour, and some Iron I gave him an order for, 
western mail arrived this afternoon, no news, the Washington 
mail failed beyond Montgomery, send off the Eastern mail, busy 
fencing in my BIG Lot 

Friday the 9th Cold, & Cloudy, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Gel Darnell, Major D. 8S. Kaufman and Several 
members of Congress passed trough here to day on their way 
home, received the Captions of all Laws passed this Congress ; 
the most interresting to this County, is the total repeal of the 
Cherokee Bill, which will be of immense benefit to this County, 
had not time to speak much with any of the gentlemen— reced a 
Letter from J. L. Hogg our Representative, nothing was done, 
in my business; I expected that, the Invitation made to Gel 
Lamar in 1841—** Sticks in Gel Houstons Maw— and all those 
whose names were to that Invitation have fallen under his dis- 
pleasure, and he will revenge himself in any way, exept such a 
way, as is worthy of a gentleman—!!! Mr. Houghson from 
Natchitochez arrived, stops with us— 

Saturday the 10th weather same, left home for Douglass— ac- 
companied by Mr Houghson, Mr Hoya & Mr Linn, stopped at 
Col Raguets’s took Dinner at Col R. who went with us as far 

“The invitation was to a public dinner to be given at Nacogdoches in 


which the signers took occasion to commend Lamar’s frontier policy. The 
Red-Lander, October 14, 1841. 
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as Douglass— we stopped all night a[t] Mr Moore’s a son in 
Law of Mr Dykes— a Debating Society met, at the House of 
Mr G. C. Cole, Subscribed my name as a monthly member, was 
ealled to the Chair to preside for the Evening, subject of Dis- 
cussion if it is more beneficial for Texas to be annexed, or not, 
to the United States, among those on the negative side of the 
question was wild Bill Sparks our last years member of Con- 
gress— he did make a tolorable good speech— and the victory 
was procalimed in favor of the negative side of the question— 
went to bed? at 10 and such damnable sleeping arrange- 
ment is a perfect caution to all Taverns. 

Sunday the 11th very cold, and fine weather not a Cloud in the 
Heavens— passed the Swamp of the Angelina in the water to 
James Durst’s very deep wading— went to Judge Terrells’s to 
Dinner, told Mrs Terrill about my Business respecting the Claim 
of $30.00 which the Judge had promised to pay on account of a 
larger sum he owes me, which he did not do, and which could 
have been settled trough Mr Goodman the mail contractor who 
is indebted to Mrs. Terrill, and he is the man who has the Draft 
on me from the Post office Department, yet notwithstanding Mrs 
Terrills knowing the circumstances of the case very well, would 
not accept my proposition which was an honest, and gentlemanly 
one, this woman is a perfect virago and Judge T. must certainly 
be blessed? in having such a wife— left after Dinner (which [ 
regret very much to have taken) to James Boulter an English- 
man, an honest man, a Blacksmith who formerly lived in this 
place stopped all night with him— Mr Linn & Mr Hoya having 
left us at Mrs Terrills 

Monday the 12th Cold & Cloudy— left after Breakfeast, passed 
at Mr John Durst’s Bridge stopped a few moments at Mr Durst’s 
he is not at home, gone to his place on the Trinity— arrived at 
home at 3 Oclock P. M. attended to some Law Business between 
Mr Chevallier & Mr (Judge) Wingfield, looked at some of the 
work done during my absence, all right Mr John Noblett mooved 
into the House formerly occupied by General Douglass 

Tuesday the 13th weather same as yesterday— mail from the 
Kast arrived— no news—, a Captain Todd who formerly was 
navy agent passed trough here to day on his way west— very 
busy all day fencing in the Square commenced on, some days 
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ago, Mr Houghson is here yet trying to collect debts— I think 
he has succeeded tolorable well, considering the bad times. 

Wednesday the 14th Clear & beutifull weather, South wind in 
the afternoon, but the sun went down clear Mr Hoya returned 
from Nechaz, the ferry Boat is sunk at the Nechaz, Mr Hough- 
son returned home to day, some business in the office to day, all 
my family are engaged in fixing the gardens, have a Mexican 
hired to work in the garden opposide the House does very well— 
the School house which was contemplated to be build, was put 
up so far as the Body of the House is concerned, the Roof is to 
put on to morrow or next day— 

Thursday 15th fine clear day— South wind in the forenoon— 
north wind after dinner— worked in the garden all day exept 
to send off the Eastern mail and open the western mail, which 
did not bring any news,— several gentlemen from the United 
States in Town to day, the Ex governor of Mississippi Hiram 
G. Runnels was in Town last night did not see him, he went off 
early this morning, some little to do in the office 

Friday February the 16th 1844 fine Spring weather had a 
frost last night— wind changed and blows from the South at 
dark— receivde a Bll of Irish Potatoes from Mr Eder, com- 
menced to plant them 15 minutes after receiving them worked 
hard all the afternoon, have all hands employed in making fences, 
and improving the Place; received pr Albert Long, a Letter from 
Mr Pierce the Clerk of Mr Eder, he send me a New York 
Herald— thank you Mr Pierce— Mr Chevallier received some 
goods to day which were attached at Natchitochez by Mr Sanks— 
come rather too late for winter— 

Saturday the 17th frost this morning, fine weather all the rest 
of the day, planted Irish Potatoes all the forenoon, and planted 
Trees in the afternoon I planted 20 accassias— (Black Locusts) 
God knows who will rest under their Shade, am getting the place 
in tolorable fix as the saying is— Mr Wortham of Crockett ar- 
rived here to day, he is going to reside here with his Family, he 
is going to follow his trade— a Brick maker, and Brick Layer, 
is to build a house for Mr F. Hoya, and one for C. Chevallier: 
and if all Ends meet T’ll build one myself, at least I shall build 
one bake oven, and underpin my house 

Sunday the 18th February 1844 Cold last night very fine Spring 
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weather to day, all the Peach Trees are in Blossom, and if we 
should happen to get hard frosts again, our hopes for fruit will 
again be destroyed, wrote a Letter to Alexander Phillipps of New 
Orleans and packed up all the Papers concerning the League 
and Labor of Land of the Heirs of Juan Clemente Cortez out 
of which I intend to give Mr Phillipps his 800 acres, | inclose 
in the Package the Patent for the Land, which Mr Hoya is to 
bring back with him— I only send it for the satisfaction of Mr 
Phillips, so that he sees that all is right— there have been so 
many bad claims sold in New Orleans that they are now very 
particular about Land and Land Claims— I also made memo- 
randum or addition to the Letter I wrote to John Thielen in 
December last which I intended to send by Mr Holland, and did 
not send, because Mr Holland did not go-— 

Monday the 19th— weather moderated, but does not look like 
rain, hard at work planting Trees in the new fenced in Lot, 
Major Greer, the Senator of San Augustin came here on his way 
home, dined with us and went up to Mr Orton’s to stay all night, 
Joe the Black Boy is sick with fever and ague, got medecine’s 
for him from Doctor Starr, Doctor Irion dined with us he is 
going to move into Col Raguet’s House, very good— 

Tuesday the 20th February 1844 rain last night, and a gentle 
rain all day to day, does not do much harm to any body— or 
any thing, but is of great service to the Trees I have planted 
yesterday— wrote a long Letter to Bernard Conen, and gave a 
list of articles which I want Mr Hoya to purchase for me in New 
Orleans, packed up all my Correspondence | had written and the 
Documents send to Alexander Philips and gave them to Mr 
Hoya— settled up with Mr Hoya, and after all demands and off- 
setts are shown, I remain in his debt only Six Dollars and seventy 
five cents. 

Wednesday the 21st rain last night, rains a little this morn- 
ing, but not enough to prevent me from working in the gardens; 
where I was employed nearly all day, wast at the office only a 
short time, received a Letter from Gel Houston, by a Mr Clay- 
brook, who went on by way of San Augustin to Shreveport, 
Doctor Lewis and Judge Hart who have been at variance for 
some time made up all matters to day, very good— 

Thursday the 22d fine weather— Mr Nelson settled with me 
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to day gave me his note payable in 60 days for $54.75 went on to 
Natchitochez, wrote a Letter to Mr Oliver Rouquier and to Mrs 
Hunt or Bernard Cohen, to be delivered by my son Charles who 
goes on to New Orleans with Mr Hoya and Mr Eder of Natchi- 
tochez, gave all the Papers and Documents I had to send to Mr 
Hoya— they Started off at 11 A.M.— the western mail arrived 
at 2 P. M. received a Letter from a Mr Salzman of New Orleans 
respecting his claims on the Estate of James Ogilvy decd Comes 
most too late for any good— the Houston Thelegraph says we 
belong to the United States quien sabe hope to God it is so— 
received a letter from the Post Master General, advising me 
that the draft I draw on Judge Terrill has been payd ($30.00) 
and placed to my Credit 

Friday the 23d Splendid day, real Spring weather, all vege- 
tation is putting forward even the fig trees are budding, if we 
have a frost again this year, adieu to all fruit, and to most of 
our vegetables— busy at work in the garden all day, planting 
apple trees, and arranging my Terrasses, which are in a fine 
State of progression was up at the office and done some business 
for Mr Chevallier as Justice of the Peace, It appears that there 
is a revival in this Town, every one of the Old Settlers are Im- 
proving their Property, Judge Taylor, Judge Hart Mr Roberts, 
Col Thorns, H. H. Edwards and myself all are busy in doing 
some thing to improve our respective premises 

Saturday the 24th of February 1844 fine weather busily engaged 
in the garden or rather gardens for I am at work in three 
gardens— went up to the office for a short time done some busi- 
ness at Justice of the Peace— received and send off Northern 
mail (Henderson) Mr Gould who I thought to be in the Island 
of Galveston, arrived this Evening from San Augustin, brought 
me a Letter from Mr Eder of Natchitochez, Eugenia gone on a 
visit to Mr John Durst’s 

Sunday the 25th weather continues very fine, wind changed to 
the South to day— Mrs S. feels a little unwell from fatigue, 
having worked too much in the garden— Mr Thorn returned to 
day from Natchitochez, accompanied by Capt Vail, Col Thorn 
having come as far as the Sabine and returned to Red River— 
brought me a Letter from Mr Eder, which he received from 
New Orleans,dated 13th inst— announcing the fact that our 
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commissioners have made arrangements with Mexico for an 
Armistice for 10 years— also that Genl Murphy the United 
States Minister at our seat of government is the Bearer of a 
treaty of annexation of Texas to the United States ojala 
Monday the 26th February, 1844— weather rather uncertain 
cloudy, warm, sunshine, and a little Sprinkling of rain— sun 
went down clear— worked in the garden nearly all day, with the 
Exeption that I was compelled to be in the office, Judge Terrell 
is in Town, settled with him the $33.16 drawn on me by the 
Post office department, he has also paid for me on account what 
he owes me $284.00 in old Texas Treasury notes— the ballance 
which I belive to be $150.00 in old T. T. notes he is yet in 
my debt, he however thinks otherwise n’import— paid David 
Muckleroy $22.62} for Mr Wm B. Goodman for keeping his 
mail rider and Horse from the 20th october 1843 to date, paid 
said receipt to Judge Terrell who held the draft and paid him 
the Ballance in money, so that at this time I owe nothing at all 
exept $12.50 to the general Post office Department also, exepted, 
the present quarter which commenced the Ist January last— no 
further news from the west, or East, about annexation or 
armistice— Bob. Patton was in Town to day, just returned from 
a very successfull trip down the Angelina, Nechaz, to Sabine 
Pass and back, brought a Cargo of Coffee, Sugar, Salt, Iron, and 


flour,— good 
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The Harkness Collection in the Library of Congress. Calendar 
of Spanish Manuscripts Concerning Peru, 15381-1651. 
(Prepared by Stella R. Clemence. Introductory Preface 
signed: J. F. Jameson. . . .) Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1932. Pp. x, 336. 263 cm. $3.25. 

Gradually the United States is becoming a great depository 
of collections of materials, both printed and manuscript, which 
relate to Latin-America. Probably the three most notable of 
such collections are the Bancroft Collection at the University of 

California, acquired in 1905; the Genaro Garcia Collection at the 
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University of Texas, acquired in 1921; and the Oliveira Lima 
Collection, acquired by the Catholic University of America in 
1924. 

The range of the Bancroft Collection is the vast region of the 
Pacific Slope, from Alaska, down through Central America, but it 
contains much material upon Texas, New Mexico, Louisiana 
under Spanish dominion, and most of the islands of the West 
Indies. In appraising this collection in 1905, Reuben Gold 
Thwaites said: “There is . . . much manuscript material 
upon Spanish governmental and commercial affairs in North and 
Central America and relative to the later Mexican régime. 
Graduate students in American and Spanish-American history 
and allied studies . . . are to find here a practically unique 
collection of material of the highest order of excellence. Facili- 
ties for this sort of graduate work will be unsurpassed in the 
United States.” 

The Garcia Collection consists of some eleven thousand vol- 
umes, approximately fifteen thousand pamphlets, four hundred 
thousand pages of manuscripts, many broadsides, and magazine 
and newspaper files. The manuscript materials are particularly 
notable, 65,000 folios (130,000 pages), consisting of the archives of 
prominent men of letters and of public affairs, ecclesiastics, poli- 
ticians, and militarists. Among these archives are those of the 
counts of Penasco (1,938 folios, covering the years from 1757 
to 184%); the historian and foreign minister, Lucas Alaman 
(430 folios, covering the years 1810 to 1853); President Vicente 
Guerrero and the Riva Palacio family (26,000 folios, covering 
the period from 1810 to 1897); President Ignacio Comonfort 
(2,650 folios, covering the quarter of a century beginning in 
1838); Acting President Gomez Farias (4,300 folios, covering 
the years 1820-1856); José Maria Luis Mora (570 folios, cover- 
ing the years 1803-1836); the centralist leader, Servendo de 
Teresa Mier y Guerra (1,008 folios, covering the years 1820- 
1823); and General Juan Pablo Anaya (635 folios, covering the 
years 1824-1869). Chiefly because of the Garcia Collection the 
Catalogue of The University of Texas states: “For the study 
of Mexico and general Latin-America, the University’s equip- 
ment is equal to that of any library in the United States.” 

The Oliveira Lima Collection of Ibero-American history was 
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presented to the Catholic University of America by its compiler, 
the eminent Brazilian historian and diplomat, Manoel de Oliveira 
Lima. It contains 40,000 volumes and numerous manuscripts, 
engravings, and paintings. As a result of this acquisition it has 
been authoritatively stated: “Washington today rivals Rio de 
Janeiro in the number and value of its Portuguese books. In- 
deed, it now possesses literary treasures, Portuguese and Span- 
ish, not to be found in all Latin-America.” 

Collections less notable, or at best less known than the three 
aforementioned ones, but extremely valuable in the aggregate, 
have, during recent years, been acquired as entities, or built up, 
at Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Northwestern, Michigan, Chicago, 
North Carolina, Duke and Stanford universities; at the New 
York Public Library; at the Henry Huntington Library in 
California; and at the Newberry Library at Chicago. The 
Library of Congress has recently been enriched by the acquisi- 
tion of photostats and transcripts of numerous documents in the 
Spanish and Mexican archives. 

It is with the above data as a background that the acquisition 
of the Harkness Collection by the Library of Congress may be 
considered. It was presented to the Library of Congress in 1929 
by Mr. Edward S. Harkness. It comprises two groups of manu- 
script material of approximately equal magnitude—‘“the one con- 
sisting of materials relating to the early history of the Spaniards 
in Mexico, and the other to their early history in Peru.” The 
collection has been described by Dr. J. F. Jameson, Chief of the 
Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress, as “one of the 
most valuable and important gifts of manuscripts ever made to 
this or any other library.” 

The volume under review is a descriptive and chronological 
calendar of the Peruvian manuscripts in the Harkness Collec- 
tion. It was prepared under the general direction of Dr. Jame- 
son by Miss Stella R. Clemence, and may be regarded as a model 
calendar of manuscript materials. In it are calendared 1,030 
separate manuscripts (comprising 1,405 folios, or 2,810 pages). 
They fall into four classes: Notarial instruments, covering the 
years 1531 to 1618, and containing 1,004 folios; royal cedulas 
for the period 1555 to 1610, containing eight folios; viceregal 
decrees (1556-1651, 1740), containing 166 folios; and two 
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municipal record books of frontier towns—Chachapoyas (1538- 
1545) and San Juan de la Frontera de Guamanga (1539-1547 )— 
comprising 227 folios. 

The reviewer is not disposed to question Dr. Jameson’s judg- 
ment in characterizing the Harkness Collection as “one of the 


most valuable and important gifts . . . ever made to 
any . . . library.” Instead, that appraisal may heartily be 


acclaimed by all critical students of Latin-American history. 
That being true, it might be appropriate to make a comparative 
appraisal of the 400,000 folios of original manuscripts in the 
Garcia Collection at the University of Texas. Briefly, it may be 
said that the character of the documents in the Garcia Collec- 
tion, many of which date from the sixteenth century, is similar 
to that of the documents in the Harkness Collection. Moreover, 
the volume of the manuscript materials in the Garcia Collection 
is 142 times greater than those constituting the Harkness Col- 
lection. One of the greatest services which the University of 
Texas could perform would be to publish an exhaustive cata- 
logue of its Latin-American materials, the most distinctive and 
unique part of which is the Genaro Garcia Collection of Mexicana. 
It is the intention of the Library of Congress to publish in a 
second volume the “full text and translations . . . [of] 
those documents from early Peru which are thought most inter- 
esting and important to the public of scholars, the hundred 
pieces originating with or relating to the Pizarros and Almagros. 
. The third [volume] will be a calendar of the documents 

in the Mexican division of the [Harkness] collection.” 

CHarLes W. HAcKeETT. 





Indian Labor in the Spanish Colonies. By Ruth Kerns Barber. 
(The University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque 
[1932]. 135 pp. $2.00.) 

From the day Las Casas published his Breve descripeton de la 
destruccién de las Indias in 1552 in an earnest effort to alleviate 
the sufferings of the conquered races of Spanish America there 
has waged an endless controversy as to the treatment accorded 
the natives by the Spanish conquistadores. Impulsive and pas- 
sionate by nature, La Casas purposely exaggerated the cruelties 
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in order to create a feeling of sympathy. National rivalries gave 
undue publicity to his work, which was immediately translated 
into all the most important European languages, and the atroci- 
ties of the Spanish conquistadores became a tradition. Many 
books in defense of Spain’s treatment of the natives, and as 
many in condemnation, have been written since that day. 

The present study is an attempt to present impartially the 
principal facts concerning the beginnings of the encomienda and 
repartimiento system, the extent of forced labor, the hardships 
endured by the conquered races, and the efforts of the Spanish 
crown to correct the abuses which naturally crept in as a result 
of the conditions prevailing in America and the distance between 
the mother country and the colonies. The book is divided into 
two parts: The Encomienda System and Types of Labor. In 
the first the development of the system and its persistence is 
briefly traced and in the second the various types of labor per- 
formed by the Indians are described. Here there is nothing 
new in the present study, and its chief value lies in bringing 
together the widely scattered facts concerning Indian Jabor in 
the Spanish colonies that the student may have them more read- 
ily at hand. The conclusions are impartially drawn and it is 
ably pointed out that the story of the Spanish conquest and 
colonization “is not solely a tale of a succession of black deeds, 
for the conquistadores and their monarchs did much for the 
benefit of the Indians. . . . Before the settlement of the 
first English colonies in the New World, Spain provided schools, 
churches, and local village government for the Indians. By that 
time legislation had been passed which it has taken other countries 
many centuries to enact.” 

The study was originally published in the New Mezico Histori- 
cal Review, Volume VII, Nos. 2-4, and has been reprinted in 
book form by the Historical Society of New Mexico. 

C, BE. CasTanepa. 





Sitting Bull Champion of the Stour. A Biography. By Stanley 
Vestal. Pages xvi, 350. (Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1932. Price, $3.50.) 

“My boy, if you live, you will never be a man in this world, 
because you can never have a gun or pony.” This lament, ex- 
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pressed to his son in 1881 at the time of Sitting Bull’s sur- 
render, represents the great Sioux chief’s opinion of the civiliza- 
tion of the white man. Well might he say, “Indians! There 
are no Indians left but me.” He was more truly the last of 
his type than any of the familiar heroes of Cooper’s novels. 
Sitting Bull was born near Bullhead, South Dakota, in 1831, 
and was killed in 1890. He was loyal to his people, and ever 
alert to champion their rights and interests. He has been 
charged with inveterate hostility towards the white people; yet, 
according to Mr. Vestal, he never started a war against soldiers 
or settlers. 

An interesting characteristic of the book is that the statements 
of living witnesses—the warriors who fought under Sitting 
Bull—rather than the printed reports and manuscripts of white 
men are the chief sources from which it has been written. Some 
historians will, no doubt, find it difficult to share with the author 
his confidence in the “tenacious memories” of the old Indians. 
Furthermore, one cannot help but wonder how much Sitting 
Bull’s martyrdom to the cause of the old-fashioned Indian has 
magnified his greatness in the memories of those graduates of 
the war trail who still breathe the upper air. It may be that 
Mr. Vestal’s Sitting Bull will be “debunked” by writers of the 
future; but in this book the great warrior is certainly having his 
day at the bar of history. 

Mr. Vestal’s story is convincing. He has not spared his 
efforts to weigh the evidence and compare the different versions 
of the various informants. He has not only been a life-long stu- 
dent of Indians but has been associated with them a great deal 
of the time since early childhood. Thus he has acquired a sym- 
pathy for the red men and an understanding of the Indian mind 
without which such a biography could not have been written. 
In his treatment of the Indian’s religion, of his ethical concepts, 
of his standards of propriety, and his attitude towards war the 
author gives evidence of an acquaintance with the red men that 
cannot be acquired from books. The book is more than a biog- 
raphy; it is a study of Indian life and psychology and the story 
of the efforts of a primitive but proud and virile people to resist 
a civilization they despised. 

Rupert N. RicHarpson. 
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Two Centuries in East Texas: A History of San Augustine 
County and Surrounding Territory from 1685 to the 
Present Time. By George Louis Crockett. (Dallas: The 
Southwest Press.) Pages xi, 372. 

“This volume,” the author tells us, “has been a growth and 
not a deliberate perpetration of historical verbosity.” In 
fact, it embodies the literary diversions of an intellectual layman 
carried on intermittently for more than thirty years. Though 
the title places the book in the field of local history, it is much 
more than that. East Texas was the region of the first Spanish 
settlements in Texas, the frontier upon which the territorial 
ambitions of Spain and France clashed, the gateway through 
which Anglo-American colonists entered Texas, and throughout 
the period of the Republic of Texas its leaders were a powerful 
element in government. 

Six chapters sketch the history of Spanish occupation. In the 
first five of these the author depends upon the investigations of 
others—chiefly Bolton, Clark, Dunn, and Buckley—and makes 
no original contribution. Beginning with the sixth chapter, how- 
ever, “The Spanish Colony of Aes,” the narrative is illuminated 
by Dr. Crocket’s patient investigation of local records and his 
intimate acquaintance with family history and genealogy. The 
remaining thirteen chapters—there are nineteen in all—are 
largely social in character. Their scope is indicated by the 
titles: Colonization, The Building of the Town (Nacogdoches), 
Troubles and Wars, Revolution, The Aftermath of the Revolu- 
tion, Local Affairs, Men and Measures, Bench and Bar, Religion, 
Education, Masonry, the War between the States. 

The book is scrupulously documented, has a satisfactory index, 
and is in every respect a useful and creditable contribution to 
the historiography of Texas. 

EvuGENE C. BarKEr. 





Letters of an Early American Traveller: Mary Austin Holley, 
Her Life and Her Works, 1784-1846. By Mattie Austin 
Hatcher. (Dallas: Southwest Press. 1933.) Pp. xi, 
216, illustrations. 

In supplying a reprint of Mary Austin Holley’s Tezas. 
In a Sertes of Letters, first published in Baltimore just a cen- 
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tury ago, Mrs. Hatcher renders a service alike to historians and 
to the general reader interested in Texas. The book was writ- 
ten primarily for the purpose of arousing interest in the Texas 
colony of the author’s cousin, Stephen F. Austin, and is in the 
form of letters addressed to her brother, and of answers to specific 
questions propounded by those interested in colonization. Though 
filled with eminently practical advice and information directed 
toward prospective settlers, every page displays the writer’s 
almost naive delight in this land of “surpassing beauty 

a splendid country—an enchanting spot.” Apparently, Mrs. 
Holley fell under the spell that the country seemed to exercise 
over most newcomers, for this phraseology is not without prec- 
edent; any student of the sources of Texas history will be able 
to duplicate it from the records of almost any period, beginning 
with those of the first Spanish explorers. This work evidently 
yas instrumental in attracting immigrants to Texas; it circu- 
lated in both the United States and England. Also, Santa Anna 
was said to have examined a copy that fell into his hands, learn- 
ing from it of the defenseless condition of the colonists. 

The remaining portion of Mrs. Hatcher’s book is of equal value 
and interest. It is an account of Mary Austin Holley’s own life 
and travels, derived from original letters and documents assem- 
bled by Mrs. Hatcher. The daughter of Elijah Austin, an en- 
terprising Connecticut merchant and the brother of Moses Aus- 
tin, Mary was married at an early age to the Rev. Horace Holley, 
a graduate of Yale College and a Unitarian minister. Living 
successively at New Haven and Greenfield, Connecticut; Boston, 
Lexington, Kentucky, and New Orleans, and on a plantation on 
the German Coast of Louisiana, Mrs. Holley had opportunities 
probably exceptional among women of her time for travel and 
observation. That she made the most of them is apparent from 
her letters, which afford most interesting pictures of the life of 
that period. She made the first of her several visits to Texas in 
1831, when the material for her book was gathered. All of her 
writings reflect a witty, cultivated, and vivacious personality, 
and have a charm and grace of style most satisfying to the reader. 
Mrs. Hatcher’s use of this material shows careful selection and 
adroit arrangement, the narrative precisely complementing the 
numerous quotations that are introduced. 
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This rescue from obscurity of a writer who deserves to be bet- 
ter known, in conjunction with the revival of her now rare book, 
is a notable event for those interested in the field of Texas his- 
tory and literature. 

CHARMION SHELBY. 





Diplomatic Relations Between Brazil and the United States. By 
Lawrence F. Hill. (Durham, N. C.: Duke University 
Press, 1932. Pp. x, 322. $3.50.) 

This is the first detailed and scholarly survey in any lan- 
guage of the diplomatic relations between the United States and 
Brazil since the establishment in Brazil of the Portuguese royal 
government in 1808. It “is based primarily on manuscript 
material found in ministerial despatches (seventy-two large vol- 
umes to August, 1906), consular letters, instructions to Ameri- 
can diplomatic agents, and communications between the United 
States foreign office and the Brazilian diplomatic agents at 
Washington.” Many of these documents for the periods from 
1810 to 1831 and 1860 to 1918 have long been available in 
printed form. Moreover, since the publication of this study, 
many documents for the years from 1831 to 1860 have been 
printed in W. R. Manning (ed.), Diplomatic Correspondence of 
the United States; Inter-American Affairs, 1831-1860. Volume 
IT, Bolivia and Brazil. (Washington, 1932.) 

Three chapters discuss United States-Brazilian relations from 
1808 to 1831, the general outlines of which have previously been 
known. Two chapters survey United States-Brazilian relations 
from 1831 to 1860. 

The last six chapters deal with the diplomatic relations of 
the two countries in the fifty-eight years since 1860. The first 
three of these chapters, entitled, respectively, “The Diplomacy 
of Two New Yorkers’; “The Paraguayan War”; and “Opening 
Brazilian Rivers to World Commerce,” make valuable contribu- 
tions to the topics under discussion. Chapter VII summarizes 
in able manner the relations of the United States with Brazil, 
Argentina and Paraguay during the Paraguayan War. Chapter 
VIII amends in some respects and adds some details to Pro- 
fessor Martin’s monograph on the opening of the Amazon to 
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world commerce. The reviewer questions the propriety of in- 
cluding Chapter IX, “Confederate Exiles to Brazil,’ in this 
study, since it is chiefly an historical sketch of the varying for- 
tunes of colonies of disgruntled Confederates in Brazil that had 
slight bearing if any on the diplomatic relations of the two 
countries. Chapters X and XI, “From Empire to Republic in 
Brazil” and “Recent Tendencies” give in forty-seven pages a 
useful but not a definitive summary of the diplomatic relations 
between the United States and Brazil from 1888 to 1918. 

From the standpoints of content and mechanical make-up the 
book under review sets a high standard for other studies that 
might and should be made of the relations of the United States 
with its Latin-American neighbors. 

CHarLes W. Hackertr. 





Memoirs of the Late Frank D. Baldwin. By Alice Blackwood 
Baldwin. (Los Angeles: Wetzel Publishing Company, 
1929. Pp. xv, 204. Illustrations, $4.50.) 

This book is a compilation of various memoirs pertaining to 
the life and service of Major General Frank D. Baldwin. 
Baldwin was born in Manchester, Michigan, in 1842, served in 
the Union Army during the Civil War, and when mustered out 
at twenty-three held the rank of captain. Re-entering the serv- 
ice, he campaigned on the frontier from Fort Davis, Texas, to 
Miles City, Montana. In 1874 he was with Nelson Miles in the 
Panhandle, and by his charge upon an Indian encampment on 
the Washita and the recapture of the German girls won for him- 
self what is claimed as the unique distinction of receiving, for 
the second time, the Medal of Honor. After service in the 
Philippines he returned to Colorado, and while on the retired list 
was made Adjutant General of that state at the outbreak of the 
World War. He died April 22, 1923. 

As is true of many reminiscences, these are frequently lack- 
ing in coherence and the book is somewhat illogically divided. 
Its three parts are entitled: ‘Memoirs of Major General Frank 
D. Baldwin,” “Leading Events in the Military Career of Gen- 
eral Baldwin,” and “Memoirs of Alice Blackwood Baldwin.” The 
first and third parts are by far the most interesting and valu- 
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able, being, as they are, the impressions of a sensitive woman 
suddenly transported into the isolated, monotonous life of a fron- 
tier army camp. Many of the characters are clearly drawn, and 
their observations and speech are true to the time and country, 
as the cynical bachelor, cramped in the rain and complaining 
that “Jesus wept, and well He might if He ever drove a Bull 
Train”; the old army woman who would not “call it a Frontier 
Post unless you made at least two encampments between the 
railroad and your destination;” the emigrants bound for Pike’s 
Peak bearing a standard declaring “we will get there if it kills 
a horse”; the old half-breed scout who tenderly watched the 
hysterical soldiers’ wives after news of a Nez Perce battle, re- 
marking, “I suppose God Almighty made them that way, but I 
don’t know what for’; and the landlady of a Hays City hotel 
who apologized to the author—when a burly negro was shot to 
death and fell through the door into her room—that such “shoot- 
ing scrapes were common, but that she never could ge used to 
them.” 
J. Everts HaAtey. 





Texas Camel Tales. By Chris Emmett. (San Antonio: Naylor 
Printing Company, 1932. Pp. xv, 275. Illustrations, 
$2.50.) 

Considerable interest has recently been manifested in the his- 
tory of what was probably the most unique transportation ex- 
periment of Western America, “Jeff Davis’ camels.” But it re- 
mained for Chris Emmett, young lawyer of Victoria and San 
Antonio, not only to point out the inception of the idea and its 
official trial and results, but to follow the trail of the camels 
themselves long after the government had surrendered its inter- 
est in the project. And Mr. Emmett has literally done this, for 
his quest has taken him along the old traces followed by the com- 
plaining caravan from its embarkation at old Indianola to its 
distribution in the ranges of the Southwest and its final dissem- 
ination among zoos and circuses. From the memories of many 
pioneer citizens he has collected pertinent details of the “camel 
experiment,” thereby supplementing the documentary sources and 
has written the narrative in interesting style. 

In 1856 a shipment of camels was unloaded at Powder Horn 
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for experimentation in western transportation. Davis, as Secre- 
tary of War, placed the work under the supervision of Major H. 
C. Wayne, who took the animals through San Antonio to Camp 
Verde, and soon <iscovered that each could readily transport 
loads of six hundred pounds. But, perhaps as was to be expected. 
he discovered also that the imported animals were less service- 
able than in their native country, and hence urged the establish- 
ment of a breeding herd in America for the purpose of more 
rapid acclimation. Other shipments were made and private en- 
terprise took up the idea. But Washington lost interest in the 
project, the Civil War intervened, the camels scattered far and 
wide, and in the development of mechanized transportation the 
experiment was almost forgotten. 

But here the story is reconstructed, and, according to the 
author, the results might have been otherwise had not “Arbitrary 
exercise of the [War] secretary’s authority caused Wayne's rec- 
ommendations to fall on fallow minds, dooming his experiment,— 
with the intervention of war, railroad building, and the destruc- 
tion by storms of the Guadalupe Valley commerce,—to failure.” 
However that may have been, Mr. Emmett has successfully 
searched out the camel tales and contributed his share of adven- 
turous incident to the annals of Texas. 

J. Everts Hatey. 





Cowboy Lore, by Jules Verne Allen, Naylor Printing Com- 
pany, San Antonio (1933), takes up the “life of the cowboy,” 
“cattle brands,” “cowboy dictionary,” and “songs of the range.” 
There is considerable overlapping of the first and third chapters, 
and little fresh material in the section on brands. Almost two- 
thirds of the book is given over to songs, wherein, it seems, Mr. 
Allen has won more fame as a singer than a writer. He has in- 
cluded the music of some thirty-seven of the old range favorites, 
and herein lies the chief value of the book. It is illustrated with 


appropriate head-pieces by Ralph J. Pereida. 


Two items of Western Americana, apparently hithereto un- 
catalogued are: J. Allen Hosmer, A Trip to the States by the 
Way of the Yellowstone and Missouri, Virginia City, Mon. Ter., 
Beaver Head News Print, 1867, pp. ii, 94; and by Sam New- 
comb, A Journal of a Trip from Clear Fork in Stephens County 
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to the San Saba River, 1864, Albany, Texas, 1892, pp. not num- 


bered, 19, printed as manuscript. 
J. Everts Hatey. 





Whispering Dust, by Virginia Lee McConnell, is the title of a 
booklet published by McCurdy-Young Company, Houston, Texas. 
It contains six poems on themes and characters of Texas history. 


NEWS ITEMS 


The Great Plains History Collection, established at the Uni- 
versity of Texas through the suggestion of Dr. W. P. Webb, may 
be hoped eventually to mean for the Great Plains region what 
the Littlefield Collection means to Southern History, the Garcia 
Library to Spanish American history, and the University Archives 
to Texas history. Though, in time, the Collection should bear 
upon many phases of Western life—transportation, mining, dry 
farming, irrigation, and so forth—its nucleus is a great amount 
of manuscript materials dealing with range operations in the 
Southwest. 

Among these materials from the upper part of the State should 
be mentioned the Gunter, Munson, and Summerfield papers, a 
collection of 40,212 documents relating to early surveys, land 
sales, and range activities; the Frank 8S. Hastings collection of 
23,631 SMS Ranch documents; the C. U. Connellee collection 
of 13,312 manuscripts; the books and papers of J. M. Daugherty 
of the “Figure 2” Ranch, approximately 2,000 pieces; the D. H. 
and J. W. Snyder ,range books; the George H. McEntire U 
Ranch papers: and a number of others. From the lower portions 
of the State are the Ed C. Lasater documents; the Abel H. 
(“Shanghai”) Pierce. the Woodhull, McFaddin, Duncan, Tait, and 
Bolton records; the Joseph Henry Polley transcripts; and the 
very significant Coleman-Fulton Pasture Company records and 
correspondence, given by descendants of Governor Henry Smith 
and Colonel George W. Fulton, 5,832 documents relating to 
pioneer meat packing, development of transportation, and range 
life. 

These collections generally fall within the period 1850 to 
1900, though the Polley papers antedate this period and the 
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Hastings documents extend to the writer’s death in 1922. Num- 
bering more than 135,000 documents and detailing the activities 
of one of the basic industries of the early and present-day West, 
they may be said to constitute the beginnings of the Great Plains 
History Collection. Quest for additional materials must neces- 
sarily cut across the traditional lines of settlement, following 
the trend of the cattle trails from south to north, but eventually 
depicting the entire round of life indigenous to this rigorous 
land. 


The museum of the Panhandle-Plains Historical Society was 
dedicated at the thirteenth annual meeting of that organization 
at Canyon, Texas, April 11, 1933. The structure, of Texas lime- 
stone finished in suggestive pioneer Plains detail, houses the 
museum materials and the archives of the Society. It was made 
possible by State appropriation more than equaled by subscrip- 
tion on the part of the Society’s membership. 


Frontier Times Museum, at Bandera, Texas, sponsored by 
Marvin Hunter and his unique little magazine, from which the 
museum takes its name, was opened May 20th. In its January 
issue, Frontier Times began reprinting, in serial form, H. A. 
Graves’ rare biography of the noted circuit rider, Andrew Jack- 
son Potter, the Fighting Parson of the Texan Frontier (1881). 


Beginning in Holland’s Magazine of December, 1932, is J. 
Wright Mooar’s story ot “Buffalo Days,” edited, after a fashion, 
by J. Winford Hunt. 


Lucius Dills, pioneer district judge of the Panhandle section, 
and early settler in the Pecos Valley of New Mexico, has written 
a little brochure entitled, “Roswell, Some Facts and Observa- 
tions Relative to Its Settlement and Early Growth.” Something 
of its natural features, historical background, early settlers, 
churches, and social life are given in this brief sketch issued by 
the Chaves County Archaeological and Historical Society, 1933. 


Publications, Number 4, of the West Texas Historical and 
Scientific Society, deals with early elections, forts, and surveys of 
the Davis Mountains and Big Bend country. Likewise, it con- 
tains information upon the natural history and archaeology of 
the section. 
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Affairs of the Association 


AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The State Historical Association met on April 21st and 22nd 
in Austin, Texas. It has long been the custom to hold the an- 
nual meeting on San Jacinto Day. This year the program was 
extended over two days, and each session was well attended. 

The meeting began Friday, the twenty-first, with the luncheon 
of the Executive Council at noon. The afternoon program was 
devoted to the Texas Frontier, 1850-1880. The following papers 
were read: The State Police and the BE. J. Davis Régime by 
Curtis Nunn; The Fl Paso Salt War by Captain Charles F. 
Ward; The Camel Experiment by Chris Emmett. Mrs. Richard 
Jenkins of Joplin, Missouri, close the program with the read- 
ing of some extracts from letters of Ira Ingram, written in Texas 
during 1830-1834. After the reading she presented the letters 
to the Association. 

Friday evening Dr. Kenneth H. Aynesworth of Waco, Texas, 
spoke at the annual dinner, giving some of the experiences and 
viewpoints of a collector of Texana. Several years ago, Dr. 
Aynesworth presented his collection to Baylor University, at 
Waco. 

Saturday morning the Association met in the University Y. 
M. C. A. Auditorium. Mr. Ralph Steen gave a paper on T'he 
Rise of Texas Industry, Mrs. Frances Dickson Abernathy followed 
with Lore of Johnson County Colonists. Cabeza de Vaca, The 
Man and [His Journey, by Dr. Robert T. Hill concluded the morn- 
ing session. 

Saturday afternoon’s program consisted of: The Free Negro 
in the Republic of Texas by Harold Robert Schoen; Calhoun and 
Texas by Mrs. William Mary Bryant; Anson Jones, The Wander- 
ing Physician by Herbert Gambrell; The Preservation of the 
Landmarks in Texas by Samuel Edward Gideon. 

A business meeting followed this program. Officers were elected 
as follows: President, W. E. Wrather; Vice-Presidents, J. L. 
Clark, Harbert Davenport, Rev. Paul J. Foik, Herbert Gambrell ; 
Recording Secretary and Librarian, Eugene (. Barker; Treas- 
urer, Charles W. Ramsdell; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Coral 
H. Tullis. Mrs. Ethel Rather Villavaso was elected from the 
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Fellows and Frank Kell was elected from the Members to the 
Executive Council. Six Fellows were elected. These were R. 
L. Biesele, J. L. Clark, W. C. Holden, Miss Charmion Shelby, 
Miss Amelia Williams, and W. E. Wrather. Thirty-four new 
members were elected to the Association. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking Mrs. Jenkins for her gift 
of the Ingram letters. 

Resolutions expressing the Association’s sense of loss in the 
death of Major Ingham S8. Roberts in October, 1932, were pre- 
sented by Dr. W. S. Red and adopted. Major Roberts was a 
vice-president of the Association at the time of his death. 





TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR YEAR ENDING 
Marcu 1, 1933 








Receipts 1931-32 1932-33 
EINE kkk ic esen ct cn es ess SEIIGTS $ 935.40 
EEE Eee 263.27 111.11 
MID 5. se wGoeSae sb’ sae 's's 22.74 13.67 
Interest on notes and bonds............. 249.52 411.18 
Grant from University of Texas........ 300.00 300.00 
OC rr Tee eee eee 32.00 36.00 
FO CITT eee eT TEE EET Te a. éeoieus 
Total receipts for year........... $2,053.28 $1,807.36 
Cash on hand at beginning of year...... Pero 
Balance with Brown Bros. at beginning of 
oe SS EES SS Ne ne ea ieee 819.63 980.15 
Balance in bank at beginning of year.... 768.76 354.12 
Total funds available ........... $3,642.97 $3,141.63 


Disbursements 


Printing the Quarterly ............... 1,326.26 $ 905.60 
 SOUNPOUNENNG ..nnc es seccncascacee 198.75 20.00 
ete eee eee eee 600.00 600.00 


Insurance (H. L. Moore).............. | errr rere 
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1931-32 1932-35 

| rrr eee 62.59 70.12 
Stationery and supplies ................ 31.75 21.50 
Miscellaneous expenses .............60- 24.88 12.05 
I oo eos odin eri a ianee beaks 2.52 1.44 
Checks returned from bank, dishonored. . TP we wes 
Receipts in stamps, used................ 8.45 3.75 
Investment fees (Brown Brothers)...... 16.50 +.00 
PE Gir GIR CRUE os sins cis das seven 0.26 
Total disbursements for year..... $2,308.70 $1,636.72 
Balance with Brown Brothers at end of year 980.15 1,065.83 
Balance in bank at end of year.......... 354.12 439.08 
Total funds accounted for..........$3,642.97 $3,141.63 


Audited by 
Frep M. GINGLES. 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


BALANCE SHEETS AS OF Marcn 1, 193: 





Assets 1932 1933 
MORE e ree ee eda: Menor & 354.12 $ 439.08 
Funds in hands of Brown Brothers, loan 

EO OLS Gry ck 2 Avice rcoiaieayoi ek oan 980.15 1,065.83 
*Accounts receivable from sales of Quar- 

Co DR Se eee ern 57.50 59.50 
Or CE oc caiceaces) Geeewes >. -abawuiee 
i cask y sdineioe een aa aawun® 460.00 500.00 
Insurance (Hi. I Moore):........00.04... 6% SHOOP” © sincera. 
LAE SESE C7) U1 Ren 1,394.00 4,394.00 
EMI 5 oki iiniee-oa duweona soe ee 2,000.00 2,000.00 
Interest due and unpaid................ 277.87 390.50 

MUI ASAOIRT 01d eis ei cee etasiemcias $8,557.64 $8,848.91 


*$29.25 of the accounts receivable are more than three years of age. 

fInventory of past publications of the Quarterlies are stated at 0, but 
have a potential value of several thousand dollars. 

t¢Considered a conservative estimate in light of past collections, 
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Inabiltties 
ee ETT P ETT TET ee eee $ 325.10 $ 740.08 
ECCT eT TE ETT eee 50.00 50.00 
TOR THINS bss disse e cto cccaes $ 375.10 $ 790.08 
PNG AS 34kb 60k neo rRewsssh% 8,182.54 8,058.83 
Total liabilities and surplus... ...$8,557.64 $8,848.91 


7 Frep M. GINGLEs. 
AusTIN, TExas, May 12, 1933. 
Texas State Historical Association, Austin, Texas: 

I have made a detailed audit of the books of the Texas State 
Historical Association for the two years, from March 1, 1931, 
to March 1, 1932, and from March 1, 1932, to March 1, 1933. 

I have checked carefully all receipts and disbursements as shown 
by the records, and have verified the amount of cash on hand at 
the end of each year. Funds in the hands of Brown Brothers 
were verified from their reports, and were also verified by their 
oral statement. 

The Aeeounts Reeeivable from Sales of Quarterlies were care- 
fully checked and listed, this list showing the respective ages of 
these accounts. 

The Dues Receivable as of March 1, of each year, I believe to 
be a conservative estimate. In the light of past collections, as 
shown by the books, the amount shown on the Balance Sheet 
appears to be conservatively estimated. 

The Notes and Bonds Receivable were verified by inspection, 
and the Interest Due and Unpaid has been calculated and. is 
shown on the Balance Sheet. 

The Accounts Payable were verified by statement, both written 
and oral, from Von Boeckmann-Jones Company, the only cred- 
itor. The other liability as revealed by the records and state- 
ments of officers, was the February salary of the Secretary, for $50: 

[ hereby certify, that in my opinion, that the accompanying 
Balance Sheets, and Statements of Receipts and Disbursements, 
correctly present the financial condition of the Texas State His- 
torical Association, as of March 1, 1932, and March 1, 1933, 
respectively, and show the results of operations for the respec- 


tive years. 


Frep M. Ginexzs, M. B. A. 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 





HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED thirty-six volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of 
historical material on Texas. 

GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 

HAS CO-OPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 

DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 

WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 

MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $3.00 per year. Ten per cent 
discount to schools and libraries. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 
Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 1929, University Station 


Austin, Texas 























THE QUARTERLY 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management 
volumes of THE QUARTERL} 
complete set 
been reprinted, and w 
‘ te : 
Instaliment pian 
S500 | er 
$6.50 per volume bound 
$7.00 per volume | 
Volumes V and VI are still t l 1 the original copies 
for the following prices 
$4.00 per volume 
$5.50 per ve 
$6.00 per \ 
$3.00 each un 
$4.50 for a clot 
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ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 

















